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Exclusive Farmall Culti-Vision 
lets you work “hoe-close,” damage-free 


Cultivate extra acres with crop-saving care! 
Try exclusive Culti-Vision which makes the 
Farmall 140 a cultivating champion. Culti- 
Vision puts you “on top” of your work, di- 
rectly over the row. This unmatched work 
view, coupled with pinpoint steering control 
and rigid cultivator mounting, lets you culti- 
vate inch-close without damaging high-value 


crops. Fast-acting two-way hydraulic power 
gives you finger-tip control of cultivator gangs 
with fraction-of-an-inch accuracy. 

The famous Farmall 140—like all five other 
power-sized Farmall tractors—gives you top 
economy to slash per-hour and per-acre job 
costs ... unequaled strength and ruggedness 
that keeps maintenance cost at rock bottom. 


See your IH dealer soon! Get complete 
details on custom-fitted Farmall tractors 
and matched vegetable equipment. Re- 
member, Farmall tractors are available 
in six power sizes from 10 to 65 hp. Pick 
your power size. Your IH dealer will be 
happy to arrange a field demonstration. 


: \ 
PARTS ind SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE | 


5,000 dealers backed 
— 12 parts depots 
Phe - 


Low-cost International” B-275 Diesel powers planters, cultivators, and 
many other vegetable tools on less than a dime's worth of fuel per acre. Get 


INTERNATION 


World's largest manufacturer of farm equipment 


full money-saving details from your IH dealer. 
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---Consult your 


Swift's Crop Advisor 


Now! 


When your crop is at stake, there’s no room for 
halfway pest control measures. That’s why it’s 
always a good idea to check with your Swift crop 
advisor at the first sign of an insect infestation. 
He will recommend the best control measures to 
use. It’s a free service to you from Swift. 


There’s a Swift Gold Bear 
pesticide for the control of 
every insect . . . each is spe- 
cially formulated with tested 
and proved ingredients for an 
effective kill. Swift also brings 
you a complete line of quality 
Gold Bear herbicides for sure 
weed control. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Division 


— Neon runal owen OO Chicago, Illinois 
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Protect 
your 
crops 
from 
insect 
damage 
and 

toxic 
residues. 
Use 


Safe Dusts 


made from 


Dry Pyroeide 


containing 


Pyrethrum 


You can have effective insecticide 
control . . . without running the risk 
of contaminating your crops... when 
you use dusts containing pyrethrins. 
Pyrethrins give immediate knock- 
down for almost all insects... yet are 
so safe that dusts made from them 
are exempt from a tolerance under 
the Miller Amendment, even when 
used right up to market time! 


FAST, SAFE, KILL 

Dusts made with pyrethrins par- 
alyze insects almost immediately .. . 
completely stop damage to your 
crops. Yet they are safe to apply, 
leave no toxic residues on your mar- 
ket crop. Ask your dealer about 
specific recommendations for an eco- 
nomical dust, made from Dry Pyro- 
cide, containing pyrethrins, for your 
crop. Or, write to the address below 
for further information, 
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1715 S.E. Fifth Street * Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Cover photograph by Grant Heilman shows 


irrigatior f potatoes on the Noah Kreider 


farm in Manheim, Pa. Kreider grows both 
Irish Cobblers and Katahdins 
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THE TEAMSTERS 
STEAL A MARCH 


Independent Teamsters Union picks rich plum by signing up 
one of nation's largest lettuce growers on West Coast 


By WILLIAM J. MONAHAN 


Special California Correspondent 


HILE AFL-CIO 
have been rattling their picket 
and AFL-CIO orators have 
been lambasting obdurate growers in 
the California farm labor wars, the 
Independent Teamsters Union has 
been quietly chatting with operators 
of big commercial farms. And last 
month it stuck in its thumb and came 
out with a very rich plum—the very 
first, strictly legal, and actually 
significant labor union contract 
tween a major farm interest and Or- 
ganized Labor. 

For 18 months, AFL-CIO union 
have been trying to persuade reluc- 
tant California growers to recognize 
a labor organization movement. They 
have picketed big growers and little 
growers, fought their organizing 
fight with economic and political coer- 
cion, disrupted the big California 
winter lettuce harvest—and have only 
a few formal agreements with small 
farm operators and a handful of 
cherry crop speculators to show for 
their organizing acrobatics and some 
$250,000 in campaign cash. 

Last month, without a picket line 
or a work dispute, the Teamsters, 
long the most potent labor force in 
the California food industry, opened 
a new battle front in the Golden 
state’s turbulent farm labor conflict 
with the first union contract with a 
major farm operation. 

Signing of a contract between Bud 
Antle, Inc., one of the nation’s largest 
lettuce growers with winter opera- 
tions in Imperial Valley and summer 
crops in Salinas, Calif., and Team- 
sters Local 890 of Salinas was an- 
nounced in May by George Hobbs, 
managing director for Antle, and 
William Kenyon, Teamster secretary 
in Salinas. The contract provides for 
$1.13-$1.25 hourly minimum wages, 
piece rate scales equivalent to $1.50 
an hour, overtime and holiday pay 
rates, and a 40-hour week for field 
hands. It covers several hundred farm 
workers. 

The announcement startled and 
angered not only grower groups but 
leaders of the Agricultural Workers 
and the Packinghouse Workers un- 
ions, who have been leading the fight 
to organize farm workers and to 
achieve union recognition from farm 
employers. 


organizers 


signs 


be- 
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Furthermore, Local 890 announced 
it was dickering with 110 other field 
crop producers for similar contracts. 
The announcement drew a quick re- 
tort from the Council of California 
Growers, spokesman for a segment 
of farm employers, claiming the 
Antle contract “positively” did not 
mean “a major swing of growers to 
sign union contracts.” 

So far, the Council’s prediction has 
held true although the season is young 
and the Teamsters are persuasive in 
their offers to tie the field crews with 
the produce drivers in an embracing 
contract and in their public announce- 
ments that they have no intention of 
barring Mexican braceros from work 
areas in their jurisdiction. 

Claiming his union expects to sign 
up other growers in the Salinas- 
Merced-Modesto growing region of 
California by mid-June, Kenyon care- 
fully explains that the Teamsters are 
putting no pressure on workers or 
employers. “However,” he said, “after 
the Antle contract went into effect 
most of the growers in the Salinas 
area began paying the same wage scale 
as Antle although they haven't put 
into effect the same working condi- 
tions or the overtime-holiday pay 
provisions.” 


Hobbs of Antle said bluntly in re- | 
from no | 


to harsh criticisms 
longer friendly neighbors and pro- 
testing farm groups that his firm was 
doing what it considered best for its 
own interests. “We've had contracts 
with the Teamsters for years and 
found them a_ strong, responsible 
union,” he 


S] ONnSe 


same. 

The Antle contract may not be as 
significant in California labor de- 
velopments of the 1961 season to date 
as the failure of labor lobbyists to 
persuade the California Legislature 
to enact a state minimum wage for 
farm work. But it is the most sensa- 
tional development to date. 


And, though there may be no 


humor in the situation for California | 


farmers at large, it may be the most 
extravagant drollery and ironic jape 
of the whole farm labor conflict that 
if worst comes to worst for farm 
employers they may seek accords with 
the Teamsters rather than ever reach 
a compromise with AFL-CIO union 
who fomented and promoted the 
farm labor revolution. THe Enp. 


said. “We've dealt with | 
the others and haven’t found them the | 
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SAFE, SURE Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulfate helps suc- 
cessful growing in two im- 
portant ways: Used as a dust 
or spray, it protects fruits 
and vegetables from many 
fungus diseases. Mixed with 
fertilizers, it restores the 
copper content to soil. 

It’s convenient and eco- 
, nomical to have on hand for 
/ other purposes too. With 
Triangle Brand Copper Sul- 
fate, you can keep farm 
ponds sparkling clear and 
prevent fence posts from 
rotting. Send today for free 
information and directions. 


refining corporation 


300 PARK AVENUE @® NEW YORK 22, N. 


TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULFATE 


¥. 





BELL SYSTEM ANNOUNCES A PROFITABLE NEW FARM COMMUNICATIONS 
TOOL THAT SAVES MAN-HOURS AND IMPROVES EFFICIENCY 


: FARM 
interp 


Interphone gives you 
phones where you need them 


The Interphone system provides telephones at im- 
portant work locations in the outbuildings. These 
phones are tied in to the main station in the house. 
You can take or make calls from any of them. No 
need to miss or postpone important calls. The 
people you do business with are as near as your 
closest phone. These handy extensions are used 
exactly as you would use a regular telephone. In- 
coming calls can ring all locations. 


hone 


Interphone gives you and your wife 
intercom between all phone locations 


Each Interphone station has a compact “speaker- 
microphone” that is interconnected with all other sta- 
tions. This enables you to talk back and forth between 
these locations just as you would in ordinary conver- 
sation. If you wish, you can even converse “hands 
free” by speaking toward the speaker-microphone 
from several feet away. 


From the house station your wife can “hold” an 
outside call while she talks with you on the intercom— 
then she can relay your instructions, or you can pick 
up the telephone and speak directly to the caller. This 
helps make your wife a business partner rather than 
a messenger. She stays in the house — you and your 
help stay on the job. 





Iinterphone gives you 
outdoor loudspeakers where you need them 


This Interphone feature keeps you in touch when 
you’re outdoors around the farmstead. You can be 
called over this loudspeaker —and you can answer 
back “hands free” from considerable distance. The 
loudspeakers also allow a person in the house to 
monitor disturbances around the farm. 


Interphone also gives you 
these extra benefits 


1 Interphone keeps you in the driver’s 2 In an emergency a person on an 3 A multitude of day-to-day Inter- 
seat. Use it to instruct hired help or Interphone farm can make his voice phone uses makes farm living more 
locate a person around the farmstead. heard all over the farmstead through pleasant than ever before. It’s used 
Everyone knows what he’s supposed one or more stations. You can’t put a to trade information, keep track of the 
to do. So, you get more done in a day. dollar value on this benefit. youngsters, call the family to dinner. 


Farm Interphone was designed exclusively for farm use. 
It can save many times its cost by helping you make the 
most of your time and opportunities. 


Interphone is a boon to farm wives, too. Using Inter-: 
phone they can now trade information or call their 
husbands to the phone without running between the 
house and buildings. 


Interphone is designed so that it can be installed to 
fit the needs of each individual farm. You can have the 
stations you need—where you need them, in the colors 
and styles of your choice. Interphone is easy to use. 
Its operation quickly becomes second nature to farm folks 
who have it. The cost is low—equipment is maintained 
in perfect working order at no additional cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


If you’d like to know more about Farm Interphone 
and what it can do for you, just call your local Bell 
Telephone Manager—or ask your telephone man if he 
is in the neighborhood —or mail the coupon below. 
There’s no obligation on your part, of course. 


Mail this coupon to: 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Farm Interphone Division, Room 516A, Dept. M 
195 Broadway, New York 7, New York 


| would like complete information on Farm Interphone: 


Name 
Home Address 
City 


Telephone Number 





GET 
MORE WORK 
FOR YOUR 
SPRAY DOLLAR’ 


.-.add revolutionary new 


PLYAC 


Liquid Polyethylene 
Spreader-Sticker 
to all your sprays 


Sprays spread better, stick tighter and last 
longer when you add Plyac liquid polyethylene 
spreader-sticker. With Plyac, you stretch the 
time between sprays... do less re-spraying... 
increase the effectiveness of all your sprays. 
What’s more, there’s no mess, no fuss, with 
liquid Plyac. Just add 2 to 4 ounces per 100 
gallons, right in the spray tank ... and you'll 
get more “work” for your spray dollar! 


llied 
alates 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Favors $1.25 Hourly Wage 


Dear Editor: 

I want to say that I am very much in 
favor of a $1.25 per hour wage for farm 
workers. How many large growers would 
be willing to work for $1.25 an hour? 

I have 80 acres of sweet corn: 70 acres 
for canning and 10 acres for fresh market 
I have a mechanical picker for the canning 
corn. I do 90% of the work by myself, but 
I do need help to pick, sort, and pack my 
fresh corn. I think I’m lucky to get help for 
$1.25 per hour. In fact, I would be ashamed 
to offer a man less money. 

As a small grower, I hate to think of 
operating in competition with low paid 
migrant labor. I really think the survival 
of us small growers depends on at least a 
$1.25 per hour minimum wage. But let's see 
that everyone has to pay the same. 

Let’s not forget that factory labor, which 
builds the farming machinery we use, gets 
at least $2 an hour. 

Kirkville, N. Y. David C. Lade 


Wesloskes Pleased With Coverage 
Dear Editor: 

We received the March issue of AMert- 
CAN VEGETABLE GROWER with the story in 
it about our operation. Everyone enjoyed 
the photographs and the article. Thank you 
kindly for doing such a splendid job. 

We have been receiving mail from all 
over the country from readers who want 
information about our vegetable farm, the 
seeds we use, and so forth. We've used up 
all the complimentary copies you sent us, 
so if you have a few more to spare, we'd 
be very glad to have them. 

Sussex, N.J. The Wesloskes 
Sussex Produce Farms 


Decries High Labor Costs 


Dear Editor: 

Thanks for your continuing attack on 
“Harvest Of Shame.” The only thing that 
created America and has so far kept it go- 
ing is the farmer. With organized labor 
demanding more and more for less and less 
work, we will soon go the way of Cuba 

We cannot afford to hire help to farm 
our 100 acres of fine land. For the small 
grower, high labor costs have made it “do 
it yourself or do without.” 

Christiansburg, Va. Margaret Shelburne 


Tomato-Potato Cross 


Dear Editor: 

Noticed the item in your March “An- 
swering Your Questions” about the tomato- 
like fruits on potato plants, which are actu- 
ally seed balls. 

Did you know that Luther Burbank at 
one time experimented with tomato-potato 
crosses? By grafting a Ponderosa tomato 
vine onto a Burbank potato plant, he pro- 
duced a remarkable fruit which he named 
the pomato. The fruit appeared as a 
small green ball, then grew to the size and 
general shape of a small tomato. The flesh 
was white, as a potato, but with a few 
small seeds, suggestive of its tomato par- 
ent. The pomato’s flavor was a blend of 
fruit tastes, no one of which was clearly 
identifiable. 

Kent, Ohio Arthur O. Roth 
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UP TO 10 
BUSHELS 
PER MINUTE 


with only a tractor 


driver and two men 


FIELD PROVED, FEATURE PACKED... a ee 

John BEAN POTATO HARVESTERS Positive operation under all conditions assured. 
John Bean Potato Harvesters are performance Ruggedly built for long, dependable service. 
proven by years of field testing and development. Equipped with slip clutch for added protection. 
Every year an increasing number of growers harvest 

with John Bean equipment because of the extra MOULDED 

savings in time and labor, the cleaner, more profit- 

able crops and the extra quality built into every RUBBER 

harvester component. CHAIN 


CHOOSE THE MODEL AND ACCESSORIES aes 
BEST FOR YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


When you select a John Bean Harvester you can 
tailor the unit to your own particular field con- 
ditions and harvesting methods. To the basic ma- to metal links. 
chine, you may add the wheel and axle equipment, 

loading equipment, trash and vine attachments 

and other accessory items that best suit your 

specific needs. 


John BEAN OFFERS EVERY FEATURE 
FOR DEPENDABILITY, LONG LIFE 


VERSATILE POWER STEERING 


Available for front and rear wheel steering. Decreases 
turning radius up to 50 per cent, provides better MODEL 30 Especially designed for medium 


stability, guards against side slip on hills. acreage requirements, the Model 30 gives 
you every time and cost-saving advantage 


ADJUSTABLE SORTING TABLE of mechanical harvesting. 


Provide positive, gentle handling of potatoes. 
Thick rubber covering is permanently bonded 


handles potatoes, automat- 

ically separates crop from J ' 

trash and stones. Hydrau- / ee : s 
lically controlled on Model es < ~~ 

66, manual controls stand- Ft . MODEL 55 Power-take-off driven, designed 
ard on Model 30, hydrau- “Sin \ for lighter digging conditions. 

lic controls optional. , 


SEE YOUR JOHN BEAN DEALER — WRITE FOR FREE HARVESTER CATALOG 


DIVISION OF 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
LANSING, MICHIGAN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 


yi ry, mL } 
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MALATHION 
CLOSES THE 
LATE-SEASON GAP 
IN INSECT CONTROL 


Malathion—a powerful phosphate 
insecticide — kills quickly but does 
not create the problem of persistent 
residues on crops. That’s why you 
can use malathion on many vegeta- 
bles from 3 to 7 days from harvest 
. .. as close as 24 hours on others, 
including beans, tomatoes, squash, 
melons, Malathion keeps your spray 
program effective all the way .. . 
with no late-season gap in insect 
control. 


Number one aphicide 


Malathion controls aphids—your big- 
gest late-season insect problem — 
more effectively than any other in- 
secticide. Because malathion also 
offers all-season, wide-range insect 
control, it takes the place of many 
special-purpose insecticides. Mala- 
thion controls some 20 different in- 
sects — including resistant varieties 
— attacking 43 vegetables. 


How to reduce 
drift-residue problems 


Malathion is low in toxicity to 
warm-blooded animals. Because of 
this low toxicity, malathion has a 
high residue tolerance on crops often 
subject to drift-residue exposure. 
When you use malathion properly, 
it will not leave complicating resi- 
dues on nearby crops. 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, N. Y. 20, N.Y. 


The label ingredients on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow their directions for use. 


You don’t have to stop using malathion 14 to 21 days before harvest. 
Result: no long late-season gap in insect control. 


MALATHION 


INSECTICIDES 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 





Will this rich fertile farm land become tomorrow's asphalt jungle? 


ow Green Are 


the SUBDIVISIONS? 


By WILLIAM J. MONAHAN 


Special California Correspondent 


For 20 years homes and factories 

have been springing up in Cali- 
fornia on soil so rich the wonder is 
they haven’t sprouted roots. Subdivi- 
sions have been built on loam which 
has produced 30 tons of tomatoes, 20 
tons of peaches, and 4500 pounds of 
rice to an acre. Factories sprawl over 
land that has grown, in its time, the 
lushest orange groves and walnut 
orchards that agriculture has ever 
seen. 

Productive land has gone from 
agricultural to urban usage, probably 
never to return. Lands easy to culti- 
vate and rich in harvest have become 
factory sites while pompous _politi- 
cians debate the astronomical volume 
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Unrealistic taxation is forcing millions of acres of 
productive farm land into the urban "sprawl." Here's 
how California hopes to change her taxing system 


of dollars that will be needed to re- 
claim deserts and develop foothill 
shelves. Farmers are fighting for pro- 
duction on thin topsoil over rocky 
hard pan while householders and fac- 
tory custodians are frantically push- 
ing lawn mowers to keep Kentucky 
bluegrass out of patio and parking lot. 

Despite the rich rewards—from 
$4000 to $18,000 an acre—that come 
from sale of fertile farms to urban 
and industrial developers, growers in 
general haven't willingly given up 
their fertile acres. But what does a 
grower do when proj] erty taxes rise to 
as high as $1500 an acre on land that 
is hard pushed to produce $500 in 


? 


crops! 


3ut changing times may be near 
for the professional and commercial 
grower who has been wrangling with 
the assessor and suffering with the 
assessments, 

3v the end of the current session 
of the California Legislature there 
may be waiting for the voters of the 
Golden State a far-reaching proposal 
that may lead the way into common 
sense land use. 

Under legislative consideration is 
a California constitutional amend- 
ment, authored by Assemblyman Paul 
Lunardi of Placer County and co- 
signed by 19 of his Assembly col- 
leagues, that will relieve the burden 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Harvesting ground tomatoes (their principal crop) at C & W Farm in Lake 
Worth Drainage District. C & W Farm owns 200 acres, leases 160 acres. 


WATER CONTROL... 
Has Helped Florida Growers 


Through efficient drainage and irrigation facilities 
growers have turned the hot sands in one of the warmest 
spots on the Atlantic Ocean into a thriving midwinter 


vegetable producing area 


By M. U. MOUNTS 


Paim Beach (Fla.) County Agricultural Agent 


HE “Gold Coast” of southeast 
Florida is world renowned as the 
winter world’s 
vacationing 
followers of the 


vacationland of the 
wealthiest, the Easter 
and the 
fraternity 

Few of 


collegian, 
racing 
these vacationing visitors 
west of the Palm 
lake Worth, Boynton, Del- 
rav Beach, and Raton lies a 
productive vegetable producing 
Palm 


vege- 


realize that just 
Beaches. 
Boca 
busy, 
Chis area in southeast 
County is the 


center 
Beach 
table farming area along the Atlantic 
Ocean rhe Gulf 
stream comes nearer to the seashore 
in the stretch of beaches 
Raton to Beach 
his also has the highest 
elevation of any of its neighboring 
it is only a very few feet 


warmest 
warmth of the 
from Boca 
Palm 
region 


areas. True, 


but this difference means a great deal 
trom 


s of occasional low temper- 


drainage and protection 


the hazard 


m all 


itures 
Phe Everglades Land ( ompany, of 


( olor ido Springs, ( olo.. 


purchased 
state of 


-arlier, the state had 


ost of this land from the 


Florida in 1910 


12 


granted alternate section to 
the Model Land Company, a Florida 
corporation. In 1912 the lind 
sold to prospective farm owners. 
With every purchase of farm land a 
lot in what is now Lake Worth was 
given as part of the contract. 
Without any effective means of 
water control these pioneer growers 


every 


was 


were soon in trouble. The Lake 
Worth Drainage District was formed 
in 1915 to find a solution. The total 
acreage within the District at that 
time was nearly 135,000 acres. Own 
ers of 82,965 acres were either pres 
ent or represented at the first meeting 
of the land owners on July 10, 1915. 

The District was and still is oper- 


Crowford Price (right) and Assistant County Agent John H. Causey check progress of field of peppers. 
Price has 100 acres in pepper, squash, eggplant. Raised bed is made by special implement which 
throws soil toward center, then flattens top, smooths top and sides. 
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District charges $1.40 an acre for drainage. An additional charge of 75 
cents an acre is levied if water is used for irrigation purposes. 


SS Se on eS 


Like most stake tomato growers, Lee Brothers of Lantana operate own 
packing house. They have 600 acres in tomatoes, cucumbers, and peppers. 


In 1952, Lewis Rauth mode first shipment of vine-ripened tomatoes to 
northern markets. Now 2700 acres of vine-ripe tomatoes are produced in 
Paim Beach County. Rawth has 450 acres of staked tomatoes this year. 


ated by a Board of Supervisors 
elected by the land owners, one vote 
for each acre owned. Until about 
1942, the District was supervised by 
owners of large blocks of land. But 
in 1942 the actual growers elected a 
board consisting of M. A. Weaver, a 
dairyman from Boynton Beach; 
Marshall DeWitt, a vegetable grower 
from Delray Beach; and R. V. Jones, 
a vegetable grower who farmed in the 
District but lived in Pompano Beach. 

These men and their successors re- 
financed the District and installed a 
progressive, organized manner of de- 
velopment that has been maintained 
to this date. 

The District now owns and main- 
tains 600 miles of ditches. There are 
five equalizing canals, running 25 
miles from Okeechobee Road west of 
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the Palm Beaches to the Hillsboro 
Canal, the south boundary line of 
Palm Beach County. There are about 
50 lateral canals running east and 
west throughout the District. 

For irrigation purposes the Dis- 
trict maintains eight lift stations 
which have a combined capacity of 
240,000 gallons per minute. Drainage 
is largely by gravity system. 

Each grower owns and operates his 
own water control facilities for his 
farm. Generally, these are two-way 
pumps that may be used for both irri- 
gation and drainage. 

Of the 100,000 acres now in the 
District, about 70,000 are in a maxi- 
mum control area where a water level 
of 15% to 16 feet is maintained. 
North of Lantana Road, a level of 12 
feet is held, and in urban neighbor- 


hoods, a level of 8 to 8% feet is 
maintained. The District advises and 
with installations of farm 
ditches, canals, and pumping facili 
ties. It is responsible for keeping the 


assists 


menace of water hyacinths under con 
trol and assists in keeping soil banks 


along the canals free of noxious 
weeds and grasses. 

Growers in the District truck most 
of their crops to the State Farmers 
Market at Pompano Beach where they 
are generally sold direct to buyers for 
chain stores and to northern jobbers. 
Growers who are in the business of 
producing staked tomatoes operate 
their own packinghouses and ship the 
ripened tomatoes direct to northern 
customers. 

At the present time we are produc- 
ing vegetables and cut flowers on 
about 26,000 acres of sand land. Some 
of these acres are double-cropped. 
According to our records, we plant 
the following acreages in various 
vegetable crops: 


CROP 


Green Beans 
Squash 
Cucumbers 
Eggplant 
Pepper 
Tomatoes 
Strawberries 
Sweet Corn 


Total 


Carlot shipments of these vege- 
tables will total about 7134 with an 
estimated value of $22,240,000. 

This little area in southeast Palm 
seach County has used the advan- 
tages nature gave it and combined 
them with experience and research to 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Irrigation system in Bartosz pole bean field is installed in grid arrangement at beginning of season; 
pipe is not moved until taken down for storage at end of growing season. 


You have to do it 


By ANDREW A. DUNCAN 


Oregon State University, Corvallis 


(*D BARTOSZ, a successful vege- 

4 table grower in Oregon’s famous 
Willamette Valley, was one who tried 

new automatic system of irrigation 
on part of his Blue Lake pole bean 
1960. He 
thusiastic about the completely auto- 
matic ease of the system that he plans 
to have more of his pole beans under 
this system this year. 

Kd claims to be one of the oldest 
pole bean growers in the Willamette 
Valley. He is certainly one of the 
youngest in spirit. Even though he 
has passed the three-score mark, and 
Blue more 
than half his life, he is still experi- 
with new ideas to 
the efficiency of his operation. Even 
now, he is looking forward to adding 
dwarf Blue Lake 
beans to his busy cropping schedule. 

\bout his new automatic irrigation 
system Ed says, “You can tell people 
it’s a real nice system. 
lot of labor... . There were a couple 
of things I didn’t like about it last 
vear but we'll have those put right 
this spring.” 

“It's quite a bit of work to set up 
the system in the spring, but you only 
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acreage in became so en- 


has grown Lake beans 


menting increase 


machine-harvested 


.. It saves a 


only ouce”’ 


"it's quite a bit of work to set up in the spring 
but you only have to do it once. . . . It's a real 
nice system,"" says bean grower Ed Bartosz. 


That's what pleases Oregon pole bean grower Ed Bartosz 


about the setting up of his automatic irrigation system 
... there's no moving of pipe until after harvest 


have to do it once,” adds Ed, “then 
it pretty much takes care of itself.” 

The automatic system consists of 
an electric timer, a main supply line, 
multiple lateral lines, pressure actu- 
ated valves, and conventional sprin- 
kler heads and nozzles. 

The system is installed in a solid 
grid arrangement at the beginning of 
the season and the pipe is not moved 
until it is taken down for storage at 
the end of the growing season. 

The lateral lines are made of 1% 
inch tubing spaced 60 feet apart. The 
sprinklers are spaced at 40-foot in- 
tervals along the laterals. Water 


Sequence valve-sprinkler unit is securely fas- 
tened to a board for mounting overhead on posts. 


application rate is .48 inch per hour. 
The sprinklers deliver 12 gallons per 
minute at 50 psi. 

The system used by Bartosz is 
completely automatic. It is preset to 
begin sprinkling at 2:00 a.m. and to 
continue until 7 :30 p.m. when it turns 
itself off. It repeats the cycle auto- 
matically according to a prearranged 
schedule. There are 17 nozzles on the 
lateral lines and this system is pro- 
gramed so that each nozzle sprays for 
one hour as the sprinkling sequence 
moves in consecutive order from the 
beginning to the end of each lateral. 
This means that 17 hours are required 
to irrigate the field. This leaves plenty 
of time for the plants to dry off and 
for the beans to be harvested. 

When the timer turns the pump 
on water flows from the first sprinkler 
on each lateral. A sequence valve at 
the first sprinklers prevents the water 
from reaching beyond this point. 
After a preset time (one hour on the 
Bartosz farm) the timer shuts off the 
pump for 15 seconds causing a pres- 
sure drop in the lines. This pressure 
drop causes the valves in the first 
sprinklers to open and allow water to 

(Continued on page 40) 
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SMALL EXTRA SPRAY COST 
NETS BIG EXTRA ar 
POTATO YIELD ee 


Yield 
using 


1.5% Extra Beaten eee 


Spray cost of 
Dithane® M-22 


maine” 


Whether you grow 50 or 500 acres 
of potatoes, fungicide spray costs are 
only a fraction of your production 
and harvesting costs...if you use 
nabam, approximately 2.5%. If you 
use DITHANE M-22 (80% maneb) 
instead, your spray costs will rise to 
cost of about 4%, but your yield may Yield 
producing increase as much as 37%! In areas Tits 
and under heavy blight attacks, these Nabam 


Usual 
elo ae aes 


Total 
per acre 


harvesting crop and profit increases have often Sprays 
been obtained in field trials and com- 
mercial use. The little bit extra that 
Nabam Sprays) DITHANE M-22 costs can help you 
harvest that extra yield you need to 
finish the season ahead. That’s why 
it is top choice for blight control in 


potatoes 


(using 


all potato areas. Be sure to spray 
DITHANE M-22 regularly to cash in 
on its dependable blight protection 
and profit-boosting ability. Ask your 
supplier for DITHANE M-22 and for 
dosage and timing information. 


ROHM 
HAAS = 


PHILADELPHIA S, PA. 


SPRAY AND SAVE WITH 


DITHANE M-22 
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WEET CORN 
“With Promise” 


The Valley of the Genesee has earned the 
reputation of producing high yields of high 
quality ears suitable for canning and freezing 


HE (Genesee River flows north- 

ward across the western part of 
New York state. It turns 
through the high walled canyon in 
Letchworth State Park and suddenly 
drops wide fertile valley 
through which it meanders north to 
empty into Lake Ontario at 
ter 

lhis valley has produced corn since 
Indian times and for the past three 
or more generations has won a repu- 
tation for 
corn is grown on the deep alluvial 
soils of the valley primarily for proc- 
essing—both canning and freezing 
south of the point 
where the river enters the valley, John 


eastward 


into a 


Roches- 


its sweet corn. This sweet 


Seven miles 


John A. Donovan (center), his sons Fran (left) and Don, form a hardwork- 
ing crew that knows how to get things done. They grow 300 acres of corn. 


and his Donald 
Francis, are growing 300 acres 
corn under contract to be 
canned at Curtice-Burns, Inc., Mount 
Morris, N.Y. Down river about 11 
mules, on the Batzing Farms operated 
by Mrs 


Donovan 
and 
ot sweet 


two 


sons, 


Helen Batzing and three of 
her sons, sweet corn is being grown 
to be frozen at the Avon plant of 
Birds-Eye Division, General 
( orporation 


Fo dls 


as is true of most 
of the farms in the area, is a dairy 
farm. With a total of 850 acres it 
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Batzing Farms, 


By RUSSELL G. PARKER 


Livingston County (N. Y.) Agricultural 
Extension Agent 


at 


Sweet corn is grown on the fiats along 
Genesee River in Livingston Ceunty, N. Y. 


Sweet corn with promise—promise of a yield of 7 tons per acre. 


Fae, 
Mrs. Helen Batzing discusses management procedures with three 
of her sons (left to right), Carl, Jr. (Corky), Paul, and DeWitt. 


maintains 200 head of dairy cattle 
with 95 milking cows. A novel crop 
on this farm is 20 acres of direct- 
seeded cabbage plants grown in 9- and 
13-inch rows on a contractual ar- 
rangement for other growers. This 
year 95 acres are planted to dry beans, 
mostly of the red kidney variety with 
some marrow beans. Wheat is grown 
on 80 acres. 

The sweet corn acreage on Batzing 
Farms is down this year from a nor- 
mal 60 or 70 acres to 20 acres. The 
variety 195 with seed from Northrup, 


King & Co. was planted with a four- 
row McCormick Deering planter ap- 
plying 400 pounds per acre of 10-10- 
10 fertilizer. Batzings plant their corn 
in 36-inch rows and seed thick enough 
to get a stand of 7 to 8 inches in the 
row. A weeder is used when the corn 
seedlings are breaking through. When 
the plants are about 6 inches tall and 
the weeds are started, the field is 
sprayed with 2,4-D and immediately 
cultivated. The corn is cultivated once 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Thiodan 


Besides positive control of all these potato pests, Thiodan bonus, recent field experience indicates that Thiodan 
provides every other feature you’ve looked for in a new treated plots produced greater yields than other standard 
broad spectrum insecticide. It provides really long-lasting treatments under controlled test conditions. 


residual control; and Thiodan is safer to use than many On all counts, performance, residual control and safety, 
pesticides. Thiodan is harmless to only Thiodan provides so much help 


vines and causes no off-flavor in po- e ® producing bigger, better crops. See 
tatoes. And what may be a bigger iO at rr your dealer today! 


TECHNICAL CHEMICAL DEPT., NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 
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CUCUMBERS 


Wait ’til He Learns How! 
FRED ALLEN, Olton, 


produced 839 bushels of pick- 
yvear 


lexas, 
cucumbers per acre last 
using an intensive program Of Ir- 
and fertilization. But he 


ration 
| vet considerably high- 


LK he can 
how to 


when he learns 


the crop! 
growing 


They started g¢ pickles in 


\llen’s part of the state in 1958. His 
hi 


vields 


eh-vielding 10-acre field was part 


acres in the Olton area, all 
inder contract to one pickling com- 
vield obtained by 


these 


rhe averayv¢ 
and his neighbors on 
502 bushels per acre. 


ne of the rT 


owers was experi- 
in production of the crop, but 
irrigated Phe 
vhich plagued east- 


uch of the 1950's 


pre )- 


kle processing compa- 
more cle pe ndable sources 
production. They have found the 
f western Texas to 
ve well suited to their needs. 
Allen’s gross return per acre was 
931, which allowed for a nice net 
profit even though expenditures for 


rigate d areas of 
} 


rtilizer and irrigation were con- 


iderably more than in most pickle 


roduction. Added to the cost of 
these expenditures to- 
of his gross return. 


arvesting, 
taled 50% 

His fertilizer program consisted 
‘f 175 pounds of triple superphos- 
phate per acre (applied in a listed 
then bedded into 40-inch 
130 pounds of 82% an- 


furrow 


hydrous ammonia per acre (banded 
in the rows at planting time); and 
100 pounds of anhydrous ammonia 
per acre (applied as a side-dressing 
vhen the plants were 25 days old). 
\fter the second picking urea 
(45% nitrogen) was applied at the 
ate of 20 pounds per acre in the 
water. This same treat- 
lent was repeated three times dur- 
the harvest season. No potash 

as used in the fertilizer program 
because the soil test this 
element was abundant in Allen’s soil. 
Ohio MR 17, which is the most 
popular pickling variety in Texas, 
was used. Seed was planted at the 
unusually high rate of 4% pounds 
per acre and was not thinned. There 
were approximately four plants per 
foot of 40) inches 


irrigation 


showed 


linear 
ipart). 

The irrigation program consisted 
of irrigating the alternate f 
week and 


TOW (TOWS 


rurrows 
the entire field 
on Sundays—a total of three irriga- 
tions | 


twice ¢ ach 


during the harvest sea- 


; 
weekly 
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neta oena tat. a 


Allen's 10-acre field of pickling cucumbers yielded 839 bushels per acre in 1960. 


ASPARAGUS 


son. Pickers worked in the alternate 
“dry” 


\t a 


furrows 

vegetable erowers’ meeting 
held at Olton \llen 
Dr. C. C. Singletary, extension spe- 
cialist in vegetable crops at Texas 
\. & M.. to give recommendations 
vield of cucum- 
Singletary asked him if he 
a vield of over 


recently, asked 


for improving his 
bers. Dr 
was dissatisfied with 
800 bushels an acre. Allen’s reply: 
“No, but I thought that if I can 
produce 800 bushels knowing as lit- 
tle as I do about cucumbers, with 
some help | may grow 2000 bushels 
per acre a H. ( Wohi Texas A. & 


M. ( ge, College Station. 


YOU be the EXPERT! 


T was a 20-acre field of 

snap beans: one variety, 
all planted the same day, 
with the same equipment. But 
what caused the plants on 
one side of the field to be so 
distinctly yellow? The re- 
mainder of the field was nor- 
mal with an abrupt change 
from green to yellow foliage 
at one row. Roscoe Sims re- 
membered that he had run 
out of fertilizer while he was 
planting and had sent the 
hired man to a neighbor to 
borrow enough to finish 
planting the field. The neigh- 
bor was a cauliflower grow- 
er, What is your diagnosis? 

Answer on page 40 


5 Inches and Up Only! 


N' YTICE to asparagus spears 

1 you ve got to be 5 inches tali to 
pass the “snap test’ on Michigan 
State University’s experimental as- 


paragus harvester 


\ mechanical harvesting research 
team, headed by Stanley 
partment of horticulture, and Wil- 
liam Stout, agricultural engineer, are 
now testing the selective snapper in 
the field 

The MSU asparagus harvester 
consists of from 33 to 50 snapping 
units, each and at- 
tached at either end to steel chains. 
Each snapping unit is made of two 
thin steel rods that are set from 2! 
to 3% inches apart 


Ries, de- 


30 inches long 


The snapping units are 5 inches 
apart on the chains, which are driven 
by a ground drive wheel at such a 
speed that each snapping unit moves 
straight down atop the asparagus 
row. The steel rods are horizontal 
the same distance above the ground. 
The snapping unit then rotates 
clockwise 135 degrees. 

The lower rod against 
any spears that were enclosed in the 
area between the two rods roughly 
near the breaking point of the 
The top rod, in rotating, 
presses against the tops of only 
those spears that are 5 inches or 
taller. The action of the two rods, 
pressing in opposite directions, 
snaps the spears. 


presses 


spears. 


The spears that are snapped off 
are gripped between the top rod and 
a sponge rubber bar and carried up 
to the rear of the machine to the top 
There, the snapping unit does a re- 
verse rotation, releasing the spears 
into a box. 
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For better crops... Agricultural Chemicals by CHEMAGRO 


Lil 
rn 


SPRAY CONCENTRATE 


Nothing Wipes Out Aphids and 
Mites on Tomatoes like Systox 


And now you can use it right up 
to 3 days before tomato harvest 


Systox goes to work fast . . . gives virtually com- 
plete clean-up immediately. It even kills aphids 
and mites on undersides of leaves where ordinary 
chemicals often miss them. Yet it’s harmless to 
pollinating insects and beneficial predators after 


application. And it controls aphids and mites 
longer because Systox is a systemic. Absorbed into 
the sap stream, Systox goes right on protecting 
the entire plant including new growth. And Sys- 
tox can now be used up to 3 days before harvest! 
For finer tomatoes and more of ’em, spray with 
Systox. Jt works! 


Available from farm supply dealers 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHEMAGRO 
Chameicals for Cgrizubtire- Exchutively |" 


Chemagro Corporation - 


CO-RAL + GUTHION + DI-SYSTON + DYLOX + 
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Hawthorn Road - 
SYSTOX « 


Kansas City 20, Missouri 


DYRENE + DEF + DIPTEREX + 





HERBICIDES 


DEPENDABLE, SAFE, LOW COST 
PLASTIC GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


LP or Natural Gas 


ro 
HEATERS 


66,000 or 33,000 BTU input 
Rugged construction (alum- 
inized stee!) (no rust) 
1006 safety pilct-automa- 
tic contro! 

Directional heat flow 
Blower attachment avaliable 
Being used with outstanding 
resuits 

Free greenhouse plans sent 
on request 


Blower Attachment 
WRITE 


BURLEY BURNER CO.., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 


A Alpha specializes 
breeding and 


MARSTON hoividising tomate 
more —s why tomato 
aged 6 better service, seed 
planting 


better service, seed 
quality and choice 
of varieties—in both 
standard and hy- 
brid seed. 


Alpha Vou con be sure 


ALPHA 
SEEDS 


W. V. Clow Seed Co. 
Dept. AV-6 
1401 Abbott St 
HArrison 2-9693 
Salinas, California 


tomato 
seeds? 


When writing advertisers please mention 
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NEWEST IMPROVED MODEL M-2 


ESTA 


Loudest and most reliable bird and animal scare 
device ever made Operates on carbide or acety- 
lene,no wick. Retail cost is low. Operates for less 
than 15¢ per day. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Warehouse stocks in: San 

Francisco, New Orleans, Or- 

lando, Chicago, Baltimore, and 

Greenville. No waiting for de- 

livery 


REED-JOSEPH CO. wismwaysmoren 


reenvilie Mississippi, 
Firm 


Address 


' 
a 
' 
City State ° 
ccecccescceceseacasencounenesd 


nN 
°o 


As Jt Locks Jo Me 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


REEN BEAN growers will be 

interested in the results of a 
seven-year Wisconsin study on irri- 
gation, seeding rate, variety, and 
nitrogen: 

Irrigation boost- 
ed snap bean yields 
mainly by reducing 
flower and pod 
drop. Only 20% of 
the increased yield 
from irrigation was 
due to increased 
pod size. 

Irrigation in- 
creased the number 
of flowers produced. But “budget” 
irrigated plants which received very 
little water until five days before flow- 
ering produced as many flowers as 
those receiving heavy irrigation. 

If the soil is moist at planting 
time (field capacity) irrigation dur- 
ing the next three weeks is generally 
not valuable. Heavy irrigation dur- 
ing this period actually may make 
picking more difficult. 

Irrigation did not influence pod 
fiber greatly ; temperature and vari- 
ety were much more important. 

Irrigated plants produced 
straighter pods. 

Most pollination in snap beans oc- 
curs shortly after midnight. Best 
pod set results if the temperature is 
between 59 and 77°F. 

Plant populations with five to 
seven plants per foot of row gave 
the highest yields; in other words, 
134 to 2% inches apart. 

Nitrogen side-dressings were not 
always beneficial. Supplemental nitro- 
gen increased yields following heavy 
rains. 

University of Wisconsin scientists 
W. H. Gabelman and D. D. F. Wil- 
liams, who conducted this valuable 
research, offer these recommenda- 
tions for snap bean growers: 

@ Plant at a seeding rate to give 
seven to nine plants per foot of row. 

@® Plant in moist soil or irrigate 
immediately after seeding. 

@ Beginning not later than one 
week before first bloom, irrigate to 
hold the soil above 50% available 
moisture. Maintain this moisture 
level until harvest. 

@ Be prepared to apply 1 acre-inch 
of water at least every fifth day once 
the plants have come into bloom. 

As a matter of fact, the results of 
this excellent study apply generally 
to most flowering vegetables. The 


two most critical phases of growth, 
with respect to soil moisture, are a) 
seeding or field planting and b) 
flowering. In areas where sprinkler 
irrigation is common, few growers 
are able to apply water to all of their 
acreage when necessary. They will 
be wise to give top priority to those 
fields with crops in either of the two 
critical stages. 


Field-Seeded Tomatoes 


When a good selective weed killer 
for tomatoes is discovered, field- 
seeding of this major crop will be- 
come more popular. It will be part of 
the trend toward full mechanization. 
Meanwhile, a wealth of information 
on direct-seeded tomatoes is being 
accumulated. 

Slow growth of seedlings in the 
field is often due to insufficient phos- 
phorus. Locascio, Warren, and Wil- 
cox of Purdue University studied 
several methods of supplying phos- 
phorus to direct-seeded tomatoes. 
They learned that placing a band of 
phosphorus fertilizer under the row 
was preferable to placing it aside of 
the row because of the slow lateral 
growth of tomato seedling roots. 

Placing phosphate fertilizer 
(mono-potassium phosphate or mono- 
ammonium phosphate) directly on 
the seeds at planting, at the rate of 
5 pounds of phosphorus per acre, in- 
creased yields. But a band placement 
of 30 pounds of phosphorus 1 to 1% 
inches directly below the seed was 
superior; this is roughly equivalent 
to 150 pounds of 20% superphos- 
phate. 

California workers have shown 
that thinning or blocking to clumps 
of two or three seedlings is just as 
good as the more costly practice of 
blocking to singles. Tue Enp. 


IT’S MOVIE TIME 

F you're planning a meeting in the 

near future, why not show a movie 
about American agriculture? United 
World Films, Inc., distributors of 
U. S. Government films, have recently 
published a 12-page catalog of films 
dealing with agriculture. 

The films, mainly sponsored by 
USDA, cover such subjects as farm 
management and maintenance, conser- 
vation, irrigation, insect enemies, and 
a selection of home economics sub- 
jects. 

For a copy of the new Films for 
Agriculture catalog, write to United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N.Y. 
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yy GEIGY—creators of chemicals for modern agriculture 


FOR | BROAD SPECTRUM. INSECT CONTROL ON VEGETABLES 


_# 


depend iF 
4 


upon \ 


. 
* 


DIAZINON : Z. 


INSECTICIDES “y 


“7 


Positive control even when problem 
insects threaten. 


Economical because broad spectrum 
effectiveness permits simplified spray 
program—reduces number of applications 
and pesticides needed. 


May be applied to within a few days 
of harvest. One of the safer phosphate 
insecticides. 


Residue tolerance 0.75 ppm 


. 
Geiny ORIGINATORS OF DDT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation *« Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.Y. 
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Aphids 

Black bean aphids 
Carrot rust flies 
Colorado potato beetles 
Corn earworms 
Diamondback moths 
Dipterous leaf miners 
Flea beetles 

Harlequin cabbage bugs 
Imported cabbageworms 
Leafhoppers 

Mexican bean beetles 
Mites 

Onion maggots 

Onion thrips 

Seed corn maggots 


Southern 
potato wireworms 


Vinegar flies 
(Drosophila sp.) 


aa 


DIAZINON 


Beets 
Broccoli 
Cabbage 
Cantaloupes 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Collards 
Cucumbers 
Endive 

Kale 
Lettuce 
Lima beans 
Muskmelons 
Onions 
Parsley 
Parsnips 
Peppers 
Potatoes 
Radishes 
Snap beans 
Spinach 
Summer squash 
Swiss chard 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 
Turnip tops 
Watermelons 
Winter squash 
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We think that you 

will never see 
Sprinklers better 
engineered than these! 


Sprinklers which 

gently water trees 
dssure lush fruit 

... with farming ease! 


RAIN BIRD sprinklers are engi- 
neered for fruitful irrigation with a 
minimum of care and maintenance 
Both over-tree models and under- 
tree sprinklers are designed for sci 
entific water penetration of soil 
without waste or soaking 

There's a Rain Bird sprinkler en 
gineered to meet your particular 
requirements. See your dealer or 
write for free literature 


a TTT 
| RAINY 
SPRINKLER SALES 
NATIONAL Division of 


RAIN BIRD SALES L. R. Nelson 

& ENGINEERING CORP. | Mfg. Co., Inc 
627 N. San Gabrie! Ave| 609 W. Lake St 
Azusa, California Peoria 5, Illinois 


WU | 
SLR te US 


Free booklet, by a leading 
authority, tells how to use 
your air carrier sprayer to the 
best advantage. 

Send for yours today, no obli- 
gation. Indicate whether farmer 
or student. 


BESLER CORP. 
4053 Harlan Street 
Emeryville, Oakland 8, Colif. 
——» Whse. stocks in Lansing, Mich. 


TESTS SOIL 
IN SECONDS! 


INCREASE YOUR 
CROP YIELD— 


with low-cost portable 
KELWAY SOIL TESTER... 


easy-to-use, easy-to- read, Noe 
complicated chemicals, no time 
consuming tests. This revolu- 
scientific device gives 
accurate acidity 
and moisture readings. Used 
by farmers, agriculturists, nur- 
serymen Fully gvoranteed! 
$29.50, complete 
with handy carrying case, pays 
for itself many times over in 
one seoson. Send to: 


KEL INSTRUMENTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. VG-20 P. O. Box 744 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
TT 
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tionary 
immediate, 


Price — only 


How to Increase Your 


IRRIGATION DIVIDENDS 


There are dozens of ways to use your irrigation system 
right through the season. Here are a few suggestions 


VERY good banker knows that 

to gain dividends you have to put 
your money to work. The same holds 
true with a grower and his equip- 
ment. Are you getting the highest 
“dividends” from your irrigation sys- 
tem? You will—if you use it to the 
fullest degree. 

Use of your irrigation system 
should not be limited to just reviving 
and facilitating crop production dur- 
ing periods of drought, points out Dr. 
R. L. Carolus, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. It can be used, 
Dr. Carolus suggests, to: 

@ Aid in transplanting by wetting 
the field 24 hours previous to setting 
of plants. 

@ Facilitate pre-emergence weed 
control by allowing the chemical to 
penetrate deeper and by promoting 
early weed seed germination. 

® Facilitate the rapid, even germi- 
nation of pelleted seed. 

@ Permit the use of high quality, 
non-drought resistant varieties. 

@ Allow bedding and ridging of 
early planted warm season crops in 
cold wet which subsequently 
might result in injury due to drying 
out if not safeguarded by irrigation. 


soils 


@ Permit more efficient utilization 
of larger pre-planting fertilizer ap- 
plications and of side-dressing and 
top-dressing applications. 

@ Apply additional fertilizer in 
water through the system. 

@ Reduce the soluble salt injury 
during drought periods to heavily 
fertilized crops. 


| a 


wet CEE 


@ Produce green manure crops for 
organic matter, following an earlier 
harvested cash crop. 

@ Prevent frost damage by irrigat- 
ing dry soils 12 to 24 hours previous 
to cold period to increase temperature 
near ground by 3 to 6° F. 

@ Prevent frost by sprinkling dur- 
ing low temperature periods (5 to 8 
F. protection). 

@ Increase the rate and uniformity 
of growth and thereby the market and 
edible quality. 

@ Increase the number and size of 
fruits. 

@ Prevent premature ripening and 
resultant poor quality. 

@ Hasten maturity. 

@ Facilitate seeding 
periods and encourage 
stand and germination. 


during dry 
evenness of 


@ Soften a crusting soil and facili- 
tate seedling emergence. 

@ Prevent wind erosion of soil 
from damaging small emerging seed- 
lings. 

@ Help reduce aphids and thrip 
and other insect populations. 

®@ Facilitate plowing dry soils or 
in breaking up clods and lumps in 
soils that were plowed when too wet 

® Permit the production of a wider 
variety of crops during a 
season. 


longer 


@ Improve the overall quality of 
all crops grown. 

If you follow these steps, your 
dividends will be increased. But, re- 
member—a bad “investment” usually 


A HANDY PRESCRIPTION 


To avoid algae buildy 
Dargoonian, Andover, 


in 350x600-foot irrigation pond during warm weather, Ben 
oss., sprinkles copper sulfate in water around irriga 
suction hose. He treats once weekly when water temperature is above 60°F 


tion pump 
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results in loss rather than gain. Avoid 
these bad investments : 

@ Don’t wait to irrigate until the 
crop shows the injurious effects of a 
drought. 

@ Don’t over-irrigate as this fre- 
quently causes leaching of nutrients, 
poor aeration with shallow rooting, 
and may injure fruit set. 

@ Don’t use continuous irrigation 
of fields with little foliage cover. This 
promotes soil compaction and the 
breakdown of good soil structure. 


CORN “WITH PROMISE” 
(Continued from page 16) 


more and seeded at that time to do- 
mestic rye grass for a cover crop. 

This sweet corn growing on the 
banks of the Genesee River will be 
irrigated with water pumped from 
the river. A 600-gallon per minute 
Gorman-Rupp centrifugal pump will 
deliver through 1000 feet of 6-inch 
and 1500 feet of 5-inch lightweight 
pipe to Rainbird sprinkler heads that 
will each irrigate an acre at the rate of 
about 1 inch per hour. 

The sweet corn will be harvested 
mechanically by the processor and 
trucked 3% miles to the freezing 
plant. The contracted price is $34 per 
ton for U. S. test-graded husked corn. 
A 25-pound sample from each load is 


test-graded. This corn normally pro- 
duces a husked percentage of 68%. 
Batzings can expect a yield of 5 tons 
of sweet corn in the husk per acre, and 
they may get a 7'4-ton per acre yield. 

By-products of the husking opera- 
tion remain the property of the 
grower but are stacked to ensile by 
the processor and picked up after 
March 1 next year as feed for Batz- 
ings’ dairy cows at $3.50 per ton 
loaded on the grower’s truck. 

The Donovan farm comprises 1400 
acres with no livestock. Crops grown 
in addition to sweet corn include 100 
acres of green peas for processing; 
500 acres red kidney, white kidney, 
marrow, black turtle soup, and yel- 
low-eye beans; and 160 acres of 
wheat. The 300 acres of sweet corn 
grown for canning include varieties 
Mellowgold, Victory Gold, and a hy- 
brid selection. Nine to 12 pounds of 
seed are planted per acre with a 449 
model IH planter using 500 pounds 
of 10-20-20 fertilizer. 

Donovans were early users of 
2,4-D for weed control and spray all 
of their corn acreage with Dow’s ester 
form of the chemical. If the soil is 
moist and well fitted, a premerge ap- 
plication of 2,4-D is made. Under 
some situations the corn is cultivated 
before weed spraying but if the corn 
is over 6 to 8 inches tall, drop pipes 
are used on the spray boom. 


Donovans do their own picking 
with their own Food Machinery sweet 
corn harvester and deliver the crop 
to the canner with their own four 
trucks equipped with Eaton two-speed 
rear axles. A day’s harvesting is nor- 
mally started at 2 a.m. and during 
rush seasons the picker is operated 
around the clock. Normal average 
yield of ears is 7 tons per acre. 

This corn may be canned as whole 
kernel or as cream style corn. The 
contract price is $34 per ton on a test- 
graded basis for whole kernel corn 
and $30 for cream style corn. The 
net return is about the same per acre 
because of the higher yield of the 
cream style maturity corn. 

Livingston County, the home 
county of the Valley of the Genesee, 
annually produces slightly over 4000 
acres of sweet corn on about 150 
of its 950 commercial farms. Some 
sweet corn is grown for fresh market 
but most of the crop is grown under 
contract for freezing and canning by 
processors both within and outside of 
the county. 

The productive soils, the favorable 
climate, adequate markets, and capa- 
ble farmers with the necessary infor- 
mation and desire to keep pace with 
modern production practices insure 
the future production of high quality 
sweet corn in the Valley of the Gene- 
see. THE ENp. 


WASH & DRY YOUR PRODUCE WITH THIS MACHINE 


THEN 


USE THIS NEW MARKET-MAKER© 
COMPACT HOPPER BAGGER TO 
BAG IT INTO CONSUMER PACKAGES 


24" size less motor $1174.00 F.O.B. Factory 


TEW MARKET-MAKER © 


WASHER & WATER ABSORBER 


WASHER — [5 saran (tomatoes) or nylon and rubber 


(potatoes) brushes on water-proof bearings 


ABSORBER — 7 small 4" diameter sponge rubber do-nut 
type rolls, plus one firm rubber non-gouging discharge 


roll. 


$850.00 complete F.O.B. Factory 
NOTICE — Square hopper permits using two baggers side by side to 


form double type. Finest quality throughout. 


TEW MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


JUNE, 1961 


FAIRPORT, N. Y. 





SHORT-RESIDUAL DIBROM' FOR 


“First insecticide I’ve found that will give a complete cleanup of cabbage loopers,’’ says Grower 
George Reeve of Aquebogue, Long Island, New York. ‘‘| came in with DIBROM where the loopers 
were really thick. Next morning, every one of those loopers — some as big as lead pencils — were 
lying between the rows. | never saw such a Kill.’’ DIBROM gives fast, effective kill — mainly by 
contact action — of insects in all stages of growth, except eggs. It controls loopers and other 
caterpillars, leaf miners, aphids, leafhoppers, many more. DIBROM is safer to handle than most 
phosphates, compatible with most fungicides and insecticides, except highly alkaline materials. 





~ 


“Being able to use DIBROM right close to harvest is a big advantage,” says Grower Lawrence J. 
Ohiman of Toledo, Ohio. ‘‘Infestations close to harvest happen almost every year, and stopping 
damage at this time can mean the difference between kraut factory prices and top market prices. 
That difference can average around $500 an acre.’’ DIBROM has a residual life of only a few days 
and can be used within 4 days of harvest time. It is registered for use on cabbage, broccoli, 


cauliflower, lettuce, beans, Brussels sprouts and many other vegetables. Available in two forms — 
ORTHO DIBROM 4 Dust or ORTHO DIBROM 8 Emulsive. 


? 


CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ORTHO DIVISION, Richmond, Calif., Washington, D.C., Atlanta,Ga. HELPING THE WORLD GROW BETTER 





POTATOES 


"Round the Clock 


I WA is renowned as the land 
where the tall corn grows. But in 
County, where there are 
sandy bottom lands near the Missis 
sippi River, Chris Hansen is forget 
ting all about corn to grow Irish po 


Muscatine 


tatoes. 

As far as is known, Hansen last 
year became the first grower in east 
ern lowa to grow Irish potatoes on a 
large scale. His reason is plain to see 
Compared with corn, potatoes will 
yield more bushels per acre and bring 
higher prices per bushel. 

Hansen's 400-acre farm, in an area 
“Muscatine Island,” is a dra- 
matic example of the way irrigation 
can be used to increase farm profits 
\lthough farmers do not 
have the best soil for growing pota 
toes, the sand and 
Muscatine Island is 
for growing any crop 

The only catch is this: The 
needs an abundance of water and 
injections of fertilizer. Han- 
sen applies a ton of commercial fer- 
tilizer per acre and irrigates ‘round 
the clock in summer 

Fortunately, plenty of 
water close at hand, for these bottom 
lands used to be part of the Missis- 
sippi riverbed. The area known as 
Muscatine Island was cut off 
by a slough, but that has long since 
been filled 

lo get water, the natives say, all 
a grower has to do is sink a 6-inch 
casing 25 to 35 feet into the sandy 

sank 11 wells last 
spring; each designed to irrigate an 
area of about 40 acres. 

Day and night, seven days a week, 
long, 180-foot spray 
booms threw sheets of water over 
the fields. Each foot of ground was 
) 


soaked with 2 inches of water once a 


called 


most lowa 


gravel base of 


said to be ideal 


soil 


heavy 


there is 


once 


soil. Hansen 


all summer 


boom cov ering 


hours. Six 


week, with a spray 

ibout 2! 

vortable | 
moved from one 
and each well 


1] 
Falion 


acres 1m SIX 


P-Gas irrigation pumps 
well to an- 
had its 


fuel for 


own 
supply 
pumps _ started 
clock on June 
there 
(One 


kine round 
20, but Hanser 


| be al pun p 


now believes 
at each well 
potatoes 


started to dry up 
could get 


1 
ld fro 


water on 
this plot was 
ver than on the rest 
farm man- 
will in 
acre by at 


Jorgensen the 
rures that 


irrigation 
+4 
potato vields per 


Arms of this giant spray boom make complete circle in about 1'/2 minutes, spraying 
water over 2'/2-acre. Pumps operating on LP-Gas deliver 100 to 120 pounds of pressure. 
Aluminum pipe used to carry water from wells is stacked in center, beneath the boom. 


One of six pumps, mounted on wheels, which are used for ‘round the clock irrigation. 
An LP-Gas tank to fuel pumps has been placed at each of 11 wells sunk by Hansen. 


100 bushels. On Hansen's 400- 
farm this could mean a total 
increase of 40,000 bushels. And, if 
potatoes sell for $2.25 to $2.50 per 
bushel, that’s an extra $90,000 to 
$100,000 in gross income. 

Hansen’s fuel costs for irrigation 
will be only a small fraction of this 
additional income even if the six 
pumps should be operated without 
letup from mid-June through Au- 
gust. Based on the first weeks of 
operation last year, the pumps were 
using only 234 gallons of fuel per 
hour, or 66% gallons a day, to de- 
liver 100 to 120 pounds of pressure 
per square inch. If fuel were used at 
the same rate for the period from 
mid-June through August, all six 
I.P-Gas pumps could run constantly 
for a cost of only $3800. 

\ yield of 500 or more bushels an 
acre may surprise some growers in 
lowa, where the average potato pro- 
duction in 1960 was 150 bushels an 
acre. However, most lowa farmers 
grow potatoes in small patches for 
their own use, and a specialized po- 
tato farm will have a yield several 


least 


acre 


times the average 

Growers in the Muscatine Island 
bottom lands have long specialized 
in such crops as melons, pickles, and 
sweetpotatoes, but no one has tried 
[rish a very big scale. 
Hansen, therefore, has a ready mar- 
ket in nearby cities such as Musca- 
tine and Davenport, Iowa, or Rock 
Island and Moline, Ill. He is cash- 
ing in on that market because he 
saw the profits in growing potatoes 
when most other growers were grow- 


potatoes on 


ing corn. 


It’s White Skinned 
NOWFLAKE, a_ white-skinned 
potato variety, has been released 

by North Dakota Agricultural Col 

lege, Fargo. Important characteris- 
tics of the new variety are early ma 
turity, flaking and desirable 


good 


chipping quality, and field resistance 
to virus Y. 

Snowflake tubers are very 
and shallow-eyed, oblong to round in 
shape, and seldom knobby or growth- 
cracked. In distribution of eves it is 


smooth 


quite comparable with Kennebec 
Snowflake does not tend to green 
readily when exposed to natural or 
artificial light. 

The new variety shows excellent 
field resistance to virus Y but is sus- 
ceptible to other potato viruses, such 
as leaf roll and spindle tuber, and to 
infection by fungus which causes late 
blight. It matures about the same 
time as Cobbler and is approximately 
two weeks earlier than the Kennebec 
variety. 


For Your Library 


HANDY addition to your refer 
ence library has just come off the 
press. The 1961 edition of American 
Potato Yearbook contains 80 pages 
packed with vital information for the 
potato grower, shipper, jobber, agri 
cultural teacher, research specialist. 
and all others connected with potatoes 
in any way 
Copies of the 1961 Yearbook may 
be obtained by sending $2 to Ameri 
can Potato Yearbook, P. O. Box 540, 


Westfield, N. i 
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now...use PF hhiodan’ on all these 


CROP TO CONTROL APPLICATION 


Broader registration for Thiodan Mexican bean beetle Up to pod formation 


—powerful new insecticide—gives Broccoli Cabbage looper, imported cabbage : 
a : j Cabbage worm, diamond-back moth larvae, Up to formation of edible parts 
you effective, economical contro Cauliflower cross-striped cabbage worm 


of aphids and many other impor- c "Mel 
Thiodan cleans up heavy aphid |  Eggplants, Peppers | Upto 7 days prior to harvest | to7 | Upto 7 days prior to harvest | prior to harvest 


infestations where other sprays Potatoes Flea beetle, Colorado potato beetle, 
and dusts fail. It outperforms pre- leafhoppers, aphids, southern 


viously available materials ; fewer armyworm, yon stink bug, potato 
Fee : ae tuberworm, leaf-footed plant bug 
applications give positive, long- 


: : Tomatoes Aphids, whitefly, Colorado potato : 
lasting control of a wide range of Se beetle, flea beetle, green stink bug Up to 7 days prior to harvest 
vegetable insect pests. 


Up to harvest 


Thiodan is a registered trade-mark of Farbwerke-Hoechst A.G. 


Thiodan’ 


TECHNICAL CHEMICALS DEPT., NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MIDDLEPORT, N.Y. 
JUNE, 1961 27 





Jet-Mosaic resistant slicer 


BEANS 


Top varieties including the new 
Harvester 


SWEET CORN 


The early Gold Crest, 
Dawn, Morning Sun, and excellent 


Seneca 


main crop varieties 


CUCUMBERS 


Jet, Ashley, Marketer, and Long 
Marketer 


Send For Complete Seed Catalog 
and 
Price List of 


SPRAY MATERIALS—WEED KILLERS 


For Commercial Growers 


POLYETHYLENE MULCHING ROLLS 


Canton 2, Ohio 


ORDER NOW! 
1961 
SPRAY COMPATIBILITY 
CHART 


Larger and completely revised for 
1961. This chart tells at a glance 
just what chemicals mix safely. 


50c 


Don't forget our important Com- 
panion Spray Safety Chart. 


50c 


Order both charts 
—a $1.00 value— 
for only 75¢. Quantity 
prices on request. 
This offer good only in U. S. A. and Canada. 


Coin or money order must accompany each 
order. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 


TOMATOES 


They Fight for Them! 


I you should happen to visit the 

pole tomato area around Oxnard, 
Calif., this summer and see several 
pickers engaged in a dispute, don’t be 
surprised. They're probably arguing 
over which one is going to use the 
picking cart. 

In the past two years the growers 
of pole tomatoes in Ventura County 
have reduced costs by providing each 
picker with a cart. They have found 
that a man with a cart picks about 
20% more fruit per day than a man 
without a cart. Cost of the cart is 
from $20 to $30. 

Origin of the cart idea has already 
been obscured by the almost simul- 
taneous development of several cart 


Detachable handle on this picking cart can be 
attached to either end or allowed to swing free. 


designs by individual growers around 
Oxnard and San Diego. 

While these carts have become very 
popular, some growers have hesitated 
to use them because they pick from 
two or more fields .hat may be several 
miles apart. They have been afraid 
that the advantages of the cart would 
be lost by the cost of hauling carts 
from field to field. 

Jimmy Nakamura, Ventura, has 
solved that problem. With his me- 
chanic, Anthony Karisko, he has de- 
veloped a cart with a removable 
handle. When picking is finished in a 
field, each picker brings his cart to 
the truck, pulls off the handle, and 
places the cart on the truck bed 
where it is stood on end. The fixed 
handle on most carts makes them 
awkward to stack. 

Tomato carts are made on the 
farm or in local shops. They have a 
simple rectangular angle iron frame 
of a size to accommodate two or 
more stacks of the boxes to be used. 
Axles and a handle or a_ handle 
bracket are welded to this frame. 


The four wheels are 12 inches in 
diameter and have rubber tires with 


f 


treads at least 1% inches wide. 
These pole tomato growers have 
found that use of the carts makes it 
practical to increase the distance be- 
tween driveways.—R. A. Brendler, 
Ventura County (Calif.) Farm Ad- 


VISO w. 


PEAS 


Higher Yields 


ROWERS of peas for processing 

will be interested in Green Bay, 
a new variety of the Early Perfec- 
tion type. Green Bay has shown a 
higher yield potential with greater 
concentration of smaller, light green 
peas. 

An early variety, Green Bay ma- 
tures in 67 days with 3-inch, straight, 
blunt-ended pods, each containing 
from six to seven peas. Vines are 
vigorous, stocky, wilt-resistant, and 
highly productive of double pods. 

Green Bay has been released by 
Asgrow Seed Company. 


PEPPERS 


Too Much Moisture 


B' YTRYTIS BLIGHT, a fungus 


that attacks pepper 
plants if the plant beds are too moist, 
can be controlled, reports J. C. Wells, 
extension plant pathologist, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

The disease starts to work on the 
tips of the younger leaves. It grows 
on down into the main stem of the 
plant, covering it with a fluffy, 
brownish-gray mold growth. 

Botrytis blight can be controlled 
by mixing 2 pounds of captan with 
100 gallons of water and applying 
as a drench—one-half gallon per 
square yard of plant bed every four 
days—until the disease is checked. 

A mixture of 1 pound captan and 
1 pound terraclor per 100 gallons of 
water also gives good control when 
applied every five days at the same 
rate as the captan drench. 


disease 


Calcium Is Necessary 


\LCIUM deficiency in your soil 
may be causing blossom-end rot. 
Recent tests conducted at Clemson 
College, Clemson, S. C., have linked 
calcium deficiency to the disease. 
During experiments, it was found 
that 22% of the fruits picked from 
plants grown in a low calcium 
medium succumbed to lesions which 
developed near the end of the fruit. 
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MARKETS... 


TRENDS ano FORECASTS 


Special Report 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, JUNE, 1961 


MEXICAN IMPORTED LABOR SITUATION. Congress has recommended that the law 
governing Mexican farm laborers be extended another two years without any 
changes. There is, however, likelihood that other legislation will be introduced 
to limit use of the braceros. Giving domestic labor first chance at jobs, 
restricting numbers hired, limiting nationals to non-machine jobs, and employing 
them only on a seasonal or temporary basis are some of the recent proposals. 


ONION OUTLOOK FAIR. Total 1961 acreage to be 12% below last year. Most 
States have cut acreages of late summer and fall onions. However, high per-acre 
yields could still provide more onions than the market can absorb at fair prices. 
Onion yields have been trending upward and are now 50% higher than 15 years ago. 


POTATO OUTLOOK GLOOMY. Summer and fall producers likely face one of the 
most disastrous seasons on record if 1961 intentions to plant are carried out and 
weather conditions are near normal. Planned acreage is up 7% which can mean up 
to a 30% average decrease in prices compared to last year. States farthest away 
from market will likely be hardest hit with the lowest prices. 


NEW ADMINISTRATION FEED-GRAINS PROGRAM will not increase potato or vegetable 
acreage since land taken out of corn or other feed grains cannot be cropped or 
grazed. To the contrary, midwestern canners say that they are actually experi- 
encing some cancellation of pea and sweet corn contracts by farmers due to the 
program. 


PROCESSED VEGETABLE SITUATION. Stocks on hand are low, early crop planting 
has been delayed, and total pack may be lower than last year. Beet plantings 
will be up, carrots down, corn and peas up, and snap beans up substantially 
compared to last year. More Blue Lake bush-type beans for mechanical harvesting 
are planned for the Pacific Northwest. 


SOME EASTERN TOBACCO ACREAGE GOING TO POTATOES. With a cutback in price- 
Supported binder-type tobacco acreage some growers have switched to the produc- 
tion of chipping potatoes. Land heavily fertilized with sulfate of potash for 
tobacco in the past should produce good yields of high quality chipping stock. 


LETTUCE GROWERS FIGHT ICC REGULATION. Eastern and midwestern lettuce 
growers are fighting an Interstate Commerce Commission regulation which permits 
western lettuce to be shipped without prepayment of shipping charges. They con- 
tend that if of low quality and sold at a loss in lieu of freight charges, 
markets are then glutted with a cheap, inferior product which severely depresses 
the price of locally grown lettuce. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH WORK TRENDS. Indications are that future agricultural 
research work in both production and marketing is likely to be more of a basic or 
fundamental type. Extension workers in turn will then be spending more time on 
the study of grower problems in the field and do more of the so-called applied 
research to solve them. 


KENNEDY FARM BILL WOULD EXTEND FEDERAL MARKETING ORDERS TO CANNING CROPS. 
The new bill, if passed, would provide for individual grower allotments, estab- 
lishment of national marketing quotas, and the use of price supports up to 90% of 
parity on all agricultural commodities, including canning crops. 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS FACE NEW TEST. If the new administration's plan for 
establishing elected farmer advisory committees is approved, farm organizations 
would be bypassed and government could go directly to farmers to find out their 
needs and wishes. This places organizations and their leaders in a tough spot 
Sane trying to build membership or when trying to influence legislation in 

ongress. 


MECHANIZED HARVESTING OF VEGETABLES TO GET MORE ATTENTION. A recent survey 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation indicates substantial research work now in 
progress at various agricultural colleges for better mechanical harvesting and 
handling of asparagus, cabbage, pickles, tomatoes, sweetpotatoes, snap beans, and 
potatoes, as well as fruit crops. 
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TATE NEWS 


IDAHO 


Going Up! 
10% last year 


A that was the contract agreement 
reached between the Treasure Valley 
and Malheiur County Potato Bar- 
gaining Associations and J. R. Sim- 
plot Co. 

The contract price to be paid grow- 
ers is $1.25 cwt., base price, for 50% 
No. 1’s. The scale will go up or down 
1.3 cents for potatoes grading above 
or below 50% No. 1's. An additional 
bonus of 1.3 cents will be paid for all 


increase Over 


lots containing over 25% 10-ounce 
g 


p itatoes 


NEW YORK 

They’re Going to Fight! 
ETTUCE growers in Oswego and 
Orange Counties are somewhat 
happier now. Their vigorous objec 
tion to the practice of loading cars 
with lettuce in California and starting 
them East before a buyer is located 

has been heard 

\ttorney General Louis J. Leifko- 
witz has announced that he will bring 
an action before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission urging a change 
in freight regulations to protect New 
York lettuce growers. 

Present ICC regulations permit 
West Coast growers to ship produce 
without pre-payment of freight 
charges. If consignees find the ship- 
ments not up to their standards and 
refuse to accept them, the shipments 
may be sold at a loss and the proceeds 
accepted by the railroad as the full 
freight charges. As a result, lettuce 
prices are often depressed. 


FLORIDA 


Cuke Growers Organize 


ROMPTED by the discontinu- 
ance of the federal marketing 
agreement for cucumbers in the Sun- 
shine state, Florida Cucumber Grow- 
ers Association has been reorganized. 
Seven standard cucumber grades 
have been adopted. Each of the seven 
grades of cucumbers will be marked 
F.C.G.A. Certified. Shipping mem- 
bers will be assessed fees for adver- 
tising and promotion of these really 
true grades and standards, making it 
possible for buyers again to buy with- 
out having to look at the produce. 
Directors elected were Alvin Mo- 


30 


bley, Alachula; O. B. Huff, Jr., 
McIntosh; Walter Hammond, Zolfo 
Springs; Leonard Northup, Bowling 
Green; Glen Bowen, Gardner: and 
Hubert Creel and C. L. Smith, Fort 
Myers. 


MICHIGAN 


It Could Happen to You! 


HE intricacies of labor laws 

were brought sharply into focus 
recently for members of Stockbridge 
Vegetable Producers Corporation, a 
produce company organized by a 
group of growers last year in central 
Michigan to grow, pack, and ship 
head lettuce. 

Because they were growers, the 
group didn’t think they were covered 
by the Labor-Management Relations 
Act which protects a worker’s right 
to organize and to bargain collective- 
ly, and, therefore, not liable for “un- 
fair labor practices’” in connection 
with the Act. But packing house labor 
is subject to the provisions of the Act 
if it is done by a co-operative associa- 


CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


June 19-22—American Society for Horticul- 
tural Science, Western Region meeting, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis.—Dr. H. P. Olmo, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. 

June 19-24—Pacific Division American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis. 

June 25—Muck Crops Field Day, Michigan 
State University Muck Experiment Farm, Bath. 

July 10 Wisconsin Berry and Vegetable 
Growers Association summer field tour, Peninsula 
Branch Station, Sturgeon Bay. 

Aug. 22-23—Ohio Pesticide Institute, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster. 

Aug. 27-30—American Society for Horticul- 
tural Science annual meeting, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.—Roy E. Marshall, Sec’y-Treas., 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 8—XVI International Horticul- 
tural Congress, Brussels, Belgium.—General Sec- 
retariat, 233, Coupure Links, Ghent, Belgium. 

Sept. 14-16—Texas Citrus & Vegetable Grow- 
ers & Shippers convention, Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. 

Sept. 27-29—Florida Fruit & Vegetable As- 
sociation convention, Hotel Americana, Bal Har- 
bour.—J. Abney Cox, General Convention Chair- 
man, Princeton. 

Oct. 1-4—Produce Packaging Convention and 
Exposition, Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, 
Mo.—Robert L. Carey, Exec.-Sec’y, Produce 
Packaging Association, P. O. Box 29, Newark, 
Del. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1—National Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Association annual meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va.—L. S. Hitchner, Executive 
Sec’y., 1145 19th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Nov. 6-7—Washington State Weed Conference, 
Chinook Motel & Tower, Yakima. 

Jan. 22-27, 1962—New Jersey Farmers Week, 
Trenton.—Phillip Alampi, Sec’y., New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture, Trenton 25. 


tion or an independent contractor or 
any person other than an employee 
of the grower himself. 

In a hearing before the National 
Labor Relations Board, the corpora- 
tion was found guilty of committing 
an “unfair labor practice’ and sub- 
ject to the ruling of the board. NLRB 
ruled that the 10 employees involved 
must be placed on a preferential em- 
ployee list. This means that the cor- 
poration must hire from that list 
before hiring any other help when 
next season's operations begin. In 
doing so, it will be faced with an 
election of its employees engaged in 
the shed operations to determine if 
they wish to be represented by an 
organized union. 

A word of caution to all growers: 
setter start “boning up” on labor 
laws covering employers or you, too, 
could be a violator of the law. 


ARKANSAS 

Festival Time 

LL.ANS are now underway for the 

fifth annual “Pink” Tomato Fes- 
tival to be held in Warren, June 8-10. 
An elaborate program will include 
naming of Miss Pink Tomato, a 
colorful parade, all-tomato luncheon, 
golf tournament, swimming contests, 
and an old-fashioned square dance. 

Warren is the center of the tomato 
producing and marketing area located 
in Bradley County. More than $1 
million worth of tomatoes were sold 
here during a six-week period in 1960. 


INDIANA 


Form Marketing Association 


NDIANA Farm Bureau has estab- 

lished a new Agricultural Market- 
ing Association. This association will 
open the way for Hoosier growers to 
unite for more profitable marketing 
of their produce. 

In announcing the formation of 
AMA, President George Doup said: 
“Let me emphasize that this associa- 
tion will not operate on the often-dis- 
credited principle of withholding 
products from the market in order 
to push the price unreasonably high. 
Instead, it will give growers who pro- 
duce such things as tomatoes and 
other fruits and vegetables a tool to 
work with in earning more for their 
products by being informed of market 
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PACK BETTER... 
SHIP SAFER 


SELL EASIER... with 


Flanned Packaging 


PLUS APPEAL...at the Point of Sale 


...when you use this modern styled packaging 
for fresh tomatoes, vegetables and fruits 


Luscious, tempting, inviting appeal that buyers Select from this complete line of 2, 4, 8 and 12 quart 
can’t resist! baskets. Wood or wire handles optional; shipped flat; 


: fast, easy set-up. Also consumer size prepacks. 
You'll give your fresh tomatoes and produce that plus : a 


appeal when you send them to market in packages that 
tenderly protect and maintain their fresh quality and CU MEmetLe a 


appearance. ae NeLGNenie 
Ask for our AGRICULTURAL PACKAGING 


These colorful cushioned construction baskets, deco- ¢ : CATALOG — giving detailed information 
rated in smart modern designs, give your product added LF )e™ oon the complete Packaging Corporation 
stand-out appearance in the market place — and you'll a » line of baskets, containers and packs for 
build increased acceptance with your own brand identi- all kinds of produce and horticultural prod- 
fication imprinted on each unit. ucts. Prices and samples on request. 


Planned Packaging moves produce 


Packaging Corporation of America 


Regional Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan - Quincy, Illinois - Rittman, Ohio 
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INSECTICIDE 


Better control of Mexican bean 
beetle is easy with fewer applications 
of SEVIN. This powerful 
control ill feeding stages Of Dean 
eggs. SEVIN also 
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UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 
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conditions and producing better qual 
ity food products.” 

The new association will be an af 
filiate of American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


ARIZONA 


No Joy in Yuma 

i ESPITE record yields per acre, 
the 1960-61 lettuce deal has 

turned out to be one of the poorest 

in Yuma’s history, according to the 

season summary issued recently by 

Federal State Market News. 

Yuma growers set new records in 
per acre yield. Average yield of 205.5 
crates per acre was five crates higher 
than the previous year. The 15 firms 
in the Yuma deal planted 11,238 acres 
of lettuce last winter and shipped a 
total of 2,513,986 crates 

During February and March, prices 
were as low as 80 and 90 cents for 
most of the two months. Poor weather 
in the East and Midwest kept down 
demand and market activity at the 
usual holiday peaks. In the growing 
areas, weather had the opposite ef- 
fect. Unusually warm weather 
brought the spring crop to maturity 


ich earlier than had been antici 
heavy 
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forcing unusually 
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quan 
market 
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ttuce ‘ | 
lettuce onto the 


GEORGIA 
Fire Ants Not Wanted 


mre ant. 
SDA ar 
Agricult 


ported 


insecticide will be necessary. One was 
made in March, the second will be 
made in three to six months. On each 
pass, the airplane will deposit the 
granules in an effective strip about 
50 feet wide, and several weeks will 
be required to complete the first appli 
cation 


DELAWARE 


24 Pounds from 1 Square Foot 


N the mushroom houses of Dela 

ware and Pennsylvania, growers 
are solving the problem of constantly 
diminishing land available for food 
production. They are producing 
about 24 pounds of high protein 
from a square foot of 
standing room on the earth’s surface. 

Mushroom growing has become a 
science akin to antibiotic production 
The spawn is scattered through a 
pasteurized compost of hay, chopped 
corn cobs, and fertilizer. 
soil is then spread about an inch deep 
over the compost and the first crop i 
ready to harvest in about two week 

The beds are picked by hand about 
eight or nine times and then the com 
post must be removed from the hous« 
and replaced with fresh material 
cycle is repeated twice a year. 
are usually six layers of beds 
house and production average 
+ pounds per square foot per ye 

The Toughkenamon Valley 


around Kennett Square, ju t west of 


mushrooms 


Sterilized 


hiladelphia, produces more than $30 
a ‘ 


1ormu \ 
ity of Delaware marketing 


heen 


, 

hrooms per year. 
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(96! Fruit & Vegetadle 
SHORT COU 


SCHOOL WAS NEVER LIKE THIS! 


Students"’ attending Fruit and Vegetable Short Course held recently af New Mexico 
State University, Las Cruses, were greeted by pretty registrars. Left to right, Mrs 
Judy Tanner, horticultural department secretary, pins tag on Fernando Rubio, repre- 
sentative, Gas Commercial S$. A., Chihuchuc, Mexico, as Mrs. Virginia Miller, extension 


secretary, greets James A. Oates, Monsanto Chemical Co 


Plainview, Texos. Over 200 


growers and industry representatives attended the two-day course 
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chine has been developed by agricul- 
tural chemist Donald H. Hughes and 
agricultural engineers at the univer- 
sity. With this machine one operator 
can turn out 250 pounds of cut and 
graded mushrooms per hour. Ma- 
chines now in use handle about 75 
pounds per hour. 


LOUISIANA 


Future for Fresh Produce 
PEAKING before the annual con- 
vention of United Fresh Fruit 

and Vegetable Association in New 

Orleans, Alan T. Rains, executive 


A TUG OF WAR 


Growers across the country may find themselves 
caught in a tuq of war between AFL-CIO and 
the Teamsters Union if threats of the Teamsters 
Union are carried out. 

James Hoffa, president of the Teamsters, has 
asked aon amendment in the union's constitution 
to permit the union to recruit ‘‘all unorganized 
workers." Quick approval is expected. 

it is expected that Teamsters Union will vote 
$300,000 for organization this year in the Central 
states area. Matched with local contributions, 
it will mean $600,000 will be available to recruit 
unorganized workers. 


vice-president, said the outlook is 
favorable for the future of fresh pro- 
duce. 

Rains pointed out that the down- 
trend in the use of fresh vegetables 
has halted for some items while the 
indications on some others are not 
clear. 

He said that 1960 per capita con- 
sumption of fresh produce, adjusting 
the figures to eliminate all processed 
poundage including that of potatoes, 
still is such that the 3.2 million net 
increase in population per year adds 
up to the need for an extra billion 
pounds (farm weight) of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits each year just to 
keep up with the population gains. 


MARYLAND 

Marketing Highlights Meeting 
NV ARKETING and _ grower-com- 

mission merchant relations were 
the main topics under discussion at 
the annual meeting of Maryland 
Vegetable Growers Association, held 
recently in Baltimore. 

William Kleinwachter, Preston, 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected were: John B. Foard III, 
Hydes, vice-president; Benjamin T. 
Ridgely, Prince Frederick, secretary ; 
and A. Morris Todd, Jr., Baltimore, 
treasurer. 


OHIO 


35 Million Pounds! 


ROM Cleveland, Greenhouse 

Capital of the World,” comes 
word that the harvest of an estimated 
30 to 35 million pounds of tomatoes is 
now underway. 

Of the 400 acres under glass in the 
Cleveland area, approximately 25 


“ 
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acres are in Bibb lettuce with an ex- 
pected yield of 350,000 pounds or 
approximately 14,000 pounds per 
acre. Leaf lettuce is grown under 50 
acres of glass. Each acre is expected 
to yield 30,000 pounds for a total of 


approximately 114 million pounds. 
Other major crops are cucumbers 
and watercress. About 750,000 pounds 
of cucumbers will be marketed from 
5¥% acres and 180,000 of watercress 


from 8 acres. 


CALIFORNIA 

Protection by Zoning 

ROWERS and cattlemen in San 

Mateo County are taking no 
chances on losing their land through 
urban spread. By working closely 
with Agricultural Extension Service 
and the County Planning Board they 
have been able to have an agricultural 
zoning ordinance passed. 

According to the San Mateo ordi- 
nance there are three basic land clas- 
sifications (zones) for agriculture. 
They are A-1 (agricultural usage—no 
zoning protection); A-2 (exclusive 
agricultural greenbelt with residences 
for owners and housing for farm 
labor permitted as well as other struc- 
tures that are accessory to agricul- 
tural operations) ; and A-3 (exclusive 
floriculture greenbelt for wholesale 
producers only with same structure 
regulations as A-2). 

In addition, there are protective 
zoning for both agriculture and flori 
culture located within city boundaries 
in various cities within the county. 


VIRGINIA 
Sweets Need National Group 
ROWERS from seven sweet- 
potato states meeting in Rich- 
mond have declared that the sweet- 
potato industry needs a_ national 
organization to assist in coping with 
various problems of the industry. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

More Tomatoes, Peas, Asparagus 

EGETABLE acreage is going up 

in the Keystone state. According 
to. Pennsylvania Crop Reporting 
Service, acreage of processing toma- 
toes, green peas for processing, and 
asparagus for both processing and 
fresh market will be increased. 

Asparagus production is up 54 
over last year, with 1000 acres being 
harvested. Production of green peas 
for processing will be increased 12%, 
with 5500 acres planted compared to 
4900 acres in 1960. 

Production of processing tomatoes 
will be 14% above 1960. Processors 
report that 12,000 acres of tomatoes 
are intended for processing use. 


Tomato insects are easy to control 
more effectively with SEVIN. From 
early-season flea beetles to fruit- 
worms, fall armyworm, hornworms, 
stink bugs, SEVIN provides ideal 
control right up to harvest. SEVIN 
gives lasting residual protection as 
spray or dust, by ground or air. 


Use SEVIN also on beans, sweet 
corn, potatoes, cucumbers, summer 
squash, eggplant and peppers to 
control major insects. The new low 
1961 price makes SEVIN highly 
economical. When insects attack— 
SOCK ’EM with SEVIN! 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


Sevin is a registered trade mark. 





JUST A 
LITTLE BIT BETTER 


Than any other farming books 
happen to be! 


® Concentrated Spray Equipment, Mix- 
tures and Methods of Operation, by S. F 


‘ 1rower 


L } ; and 


Ta 


JAR 


$6.00 


® Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of 
Plants, by W. S. H 3h and A. F. Ma 


+ 


Plant Disease 


Handbook, 


F jen 


Vegetable Growing, 


4c 


oadside Marketing, by 


4 


Profitable R 


Vegetable Growing, by 


$5.00 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of check or 
money order. 
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Willoughby, Ohio 


PACKAGING & MARKETING 


A Hard Look 


PPROACH agricultural market- 
ing with a spirit of informed, 
progressive optimism, rather than 
either blind optimism or unyielding 
pessimism. That’s the advice of 
John M. Curtis, extension specialist 
in charge of marketing, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh. 

Curtis was speaking particularly 
about agriculture in the South but the 
thought applies to all agriculture. 
He pointed out that a successful 
marketing system must have ade- 
quate volume, a dependable supply 
of farm products, and product qual- 
ity geared to buyers’ demands. 

Efficient marketing must rest 
squarely on an efficient production 
basis, because growers face area- 
wide, nationwide, and in many cases, 
worldwide competition. 

What are the true facts of mar- 
keting ? After a hard look at market- 
ing, Curtis pointed out the follow- 
ing 

@ Farmers cannot do the whole 
marketing job themselves. Know- 
how, specialization, and large in- 
vestment characterize today’s mar- 
keting processes in a national and 
world market. 

@ Markets must be built more 
than on local demand. A marketing 
system built to service local demand 
will likely be too expensive to com- 
pete successfully with our nation- 
wide marketing system. 

®@ Don't plan entirely for a fresh 
market; but be sure before building 
a processing plant. 

@ We can’t base a marketing sys- 
tem on surpluses alone. Many people 
want a processing facility to handle 
what is not needed on the fresh mar- 
ket. Our marketing system must 
have sufficient volume to perform its 
functions at low costs. 

@ A marketing facility doesn’t 
make a market. There are scores of 
monuments scattered across the 
country attesting to this fact. 

@ More than promotion is needed 
to cure marketing ills. Promotion 
will be successful only if there is a 
sound economic base under it. 

@ A farmer co-operative is not 
an easy answer. Farmer co-ops have 
no magical formula built in. 


Shell ’em Quick! 
VERYONE likes a bargain— 
and a double bargain is almost 
irresistible. You can offer just that 


at your roadside market this sum- 
mer at little extra cost or labor. 
How? With a portable pea and bean 
sheller. 

With the “Little Sheller,” devel- 
oped by Taylor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Moultrie, Ga., you can give 


The portable sheller is so simple even a child 
con operate it. You can shell a bushel of peas 
in 15 to 20 minutes; beans in 20 to 25 minutes. 


your customers farm fresh peas and 
beans with the “built-in conveni- 
ence” of pre-shelling. 

Butter beans, lima beans, Ford- 
hook limas, English peas, Lady Fin- 
gers, black-eyed peas, and crowder 
peas can be shelled quickly and effi- 
ciently. On the average, peas can be 
shelled at the rate of a bushel every 
15 to 20 minutes and beans at the 
rate of 20 to 25 minutes. 

The hulls are discharged on the 
side of the machine and the peas or 
beans drop into a plastic tray. This 
efficient yet compact machine weighs 
only 18% pounds. It sells for less 
than $100, including electric drive 
motor. 


Roadside Market Hints 


pee 


At the Gove Farm roadside stand in Leominster, 
Mass., unloading vegetables from field is an 
easy task. Side doors are large enough for truck 
to drive in next to 14x18-foot cooler entrance. 
Homemade four-wheel carts are used to move 
baskets of vegetables around stand and cooler. 
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The Gove Farm, Leominster, Mass., has a road- 
side stand with some unusually helpful features. 
Clifford Gove uses countertiah work cart to 
keep his feet dry when sorting baskets of wet 
vegetables. The slats in the pan keep baskets 
out of water, pan keeps the water off floor. 


The walk-in cooler is a necessity . . . but heat 
from compressor is not, so Goves housed it 
outside stand. To keep stand cool, the Goves 
built a spacious attic above salesroom with vents 
at each end, then screened the eaves for the en- 
tire length of attic for air circulation. 


| 


No problems for Pat Gove when she uses these 
scales. A ceiling brace holds them steady. And 
extra hooks can be added to lower scales. Note 
attractive display of tomatoes; clean, light walls. 
No wonder people stop to shop at their market. 
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Weeding costs got you down? 
Use the “Chemical Hoe”... 
Columbia-Southern CHLORO-IPC 


Smart vegetable growers find 
that a pre-emergence spray of 
Columbia-Southern Chloro-IPC 
will give excellent control of 
many weed pests. Hand-weed- 
ing costs have been cut by 50% 
to 80% in commercial use, on 
such crops as onions, carrots, 
and spinach. Yields go up, too, 
because the young plants have 
a better chance to become estab- 
lished without competition. 
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Economical Columbia-South- 
ern Chloro-IPC is available for 
your use this season in granular 
and 4-lb. per gallon emulsifiable 
liquid form. See your dealer for 
your supply and for helpful in- 
formation on local application. 
Or write: 


> Pann his coe 
chemicals 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER PITTSOURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


; ee 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Chemical Division 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send information on Columbia-Southern Chloro-IPC on the following crops: 
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SAVE TIME AND LABOR 
with a 


Notenboom Tomato Grader 
Imported From Holland 


@ Faultless Grading 
@ Six Sizes (U.S. Std.) 
@ No Bruising 


Specifications Model B 
Dimensions Erected 
Length 8 ft. 2 in. 
Width 2 ft. 9 in. 
Depth 5 ft. | in. 


Capacity — 2500 Ibs per hour. 


Horsepower — '/, hp Electric Mtr. 1400 


rpm 
One or Two Man Operation. 


Prices so economical that anyone inter- 
ested in savings on packing cost should 
write for literature and prices. 


CORAL GROVE 


P.O. BOX 122 KENDALL, FLA. 


USED 
GREENHOUSES 


Prices include dismantling 


each 92,900 
2,000 

700 
+ ew... aa 


1 Steel Gutter with Each 300° House 


W. S. ROUGH SALES CO. 
115 Conley Circle Bloomington, Ill. 
Ph. 824-3990 


FOR 
VEGETABLE 


2 pipe frames 
36’ x 300’ 


3 pipe frames 


28’ x 300’ each 


2 pipe frames 


21’ x 150’ each 


FREE 


GROWERS 


Use the coupon below for Free monthly 
subscription to this valuable publica- 
tion. Crammed with news, and other in- 
formation. Published by SEED RE- 
SEARCH SPECIALISTS INC., foremost 
breeder of Specialized Vegetable Seeds. 


SEED — 


P.O. Box 309 
MODESTO, CALIF. 


Please put me on your mailing list for a Free 
Subscription. 


Name 

Address 

City 

Nearest Seed Dealer 


GREENHOUSE CROPS 


Drop or Tie? 

EW greenhouse growers handle 

their tomatoes alike when the 
plants reach the overhead wires. 
Some prefer to drop the vine by 
untying the support strings. Others 
consider it best to tie the stem along 
the overhead wire and let it grow 
over and down into the row. 

One practice is to untie the string 
from the support wire and drop it 
a foot or two, allowing the lower sec- 
tion of the plant to lie on the ground. 
This practice necessitates removal of 
any bottom leaves that touch the soil 
and creates a danger of poor air 
circulation and _ possible disease 
problems on stems and fruit. 

Some growers prefer to tie the 
growing stem along the overhead 
support wire for a short distance. 
Then, the stem is allowed to fall 
over into the row. A minimum of 
lower leaves is removed. There is 
less expense to this practice but in- 
creased possibilities of fruit crack- 
ing and sunscald from exposure to 
more light along the top of the wire. 

Five greenhouses were recently 
visited by Cleveland growers on a 
twilight tour. Each had a different 
way of handling their plants. 

Ron Apelt supervises the family 
greenhouse operation of 3% acres. 
Their spring crop is planted early 
in January after steam sterilization. 
Each house is leached for eight 
hours. This is possible because of 
their well-drained, gravely soil. 

In mid-April, when the plants 
have reached the overhead support 
wire, Ron slides the binder twine 
string up to the first or second fruit 
cluster, whichever one has been har- 
vested. When the men prune, the 
loose string is pulled up the stem 
to permit the lower section of the 
plant to lay along the ground. 

When the new growth reaches the 
wire, a second drop is made by un- 
tying an extra loop of string to 
lower the plants. Later, stem growth 
is tied along the wire and allowed 
to grow over and down into the 
picking row. Ron keeps Botrytis to 
a minimum by placing straw under 
fruit clusters and stems that touch 
the ground. 

To reduce sunscald and cracks 
after the plants reach the wire, he 
applies a shade compound to the 
glass. Depending on weather condi- 
tions, the compound is applied light- 
ly the first of June, July, and 
August. 

Charles Boomer, who recently 
purchased a 34-acre plant, prefers to 


tie the stem along the overhead wire, 
allowing the plant to grow down- 
ward. He feels the extra cost and 
labor to remove bottom leaves and 
to add extra mulch to protect the 
fruit when dropping vines is not 
worthwhile. 

He drops only those plants that 
as a result of fast growth from win- 
ter soil sterilization reach the wire 
by mid-April. He has found poor 
fruit set occurs if plants are tied at 
the wire in early April and left to 


Hons Peterson holds stem of tomato pliant that 
has been dropped twice. Two fruit clusters have 
been picked. Support string has been moved 
up stem, plant slanted over. Note foliage has 
been removed from section of stem he holds 


over and down into the poor 
light between the rows. By mid- 
May, he feels that the light intensity 
is adequate for the flowers or pollen 
of plants that hang over and down 
from the wire. 

Boomer has also found that sun- 
scald and cracked fruit have de- 
veloped when the stems were tied 
along the overhead wire too late in 
May. Now, an extra sucker is usu- 
ally left to give some protection at 
the top of the wire. He likes to have 
his flowers in the shade of the pick- 
ing row by late May or early June. 

Hans Peterson uses still another 
method to handle his plants. Hans 
would rather not drop his vines but 
feels he has no alternative. He 
drops them to prevent bruising of 
fruit in the row. 

Peterson plants one tomato crop 
early in December. This is preceded 
by fall watercress. Because of poor 
light and growing conditions after 
watercress, he will not plant an- 
other early tomato crop. 

He ties his plants in a vertical 
position to obtain the most possible 
light during December. To drop the 
plants, he loosens the strings at the 
wire and slants the vine. A second 
drop is accomplished by sliding the 


grow 
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string up to the first cluster that has 
been picked, slanting the vine, and 
removing foliage from stems that 
Jay on the ground. 

As growth continues, the strings 
are cut and retied higher up the stem 
for a third drop. If a fourth drop 
plants are let 
loosening the 


is necessary, the 
straight down by 
strings at the wire. 

Earl Lindsey, of Thompson-Allen 
greenhouse, does not drop his plants 
because of the disease problems that 
may develop. 

Lindsey plants his spring crop in 
mid-January or early February. The 
support strings are slanted. When 
vines reach the wire, he ties the 
growing stem along the overhead 
wire for 2 or 3 feet and then lets the 
vine hang over the wire. Only yellow 
basal leaves are removed. Earl feels 
that he has reduced from 
Botrytis and other diseases by follow- 
ing this method. 

At the Russel Ullrich greenhouse, 
plants are dropped twice. An extra 
half-length of string is left on the 
wire for this purpose. Before the 
plants are let down, dry straw mulch 
is spread on the ground to protect 
stems and fruits. After the second 
drop, additional growth is carried 
along the wire, tied, and allowed to 
bend downward into the row.—Fred 
K. Buscher, Cuyahoga County (Ohio) 
Agent. 


NJVGA NEWS 


A Reminder 


losses 


RE you planning to participate in 
the Production and Marketing 
Contest sponsored annually by Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation ? Better start to make plans. 
The Production and Marketing con- 
test is divided into three sections: for 
fresh market sale or home use; for 
sale to canning or processing plants; 
and variety trials. Each section may 
include vegetables and/or small and 
tree fruits. Participants may enter 
either or both the fresh market and 
canning or processing section and in 
addition the variety trials section. 


Named to Board 


WO new have been 

named to the Board of Trustees 
of NJVGA. They are extension hor- 
ticultural specialists Lee Taylor, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, and Melvin Kolbe, North Caro- 
lina State University, Raleigh. 

Taylor will be Central Regional 
chairman, replacing Norman Oebker, 
and Kolbe will be Southern Regional 
chairman, replacing Chesley Hines. 


members 
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NOW! CMW htt sce verctabie Processing 


els available for sale, 


5 Different CMW mod- 
rental or lease. 


@ No Side Tanks 
Below Floor Level. 


@ Mechanical or Block 
ice Refrigeration 


The Hydro-Cooler 


With amazing Fiber Glass interior which 

eliminates forever, leaks, rust, or rot. Abso- 

lutely impervious to water and chemicals. On 

a Hydro-coolers at NO EXTRA 
! 


Guaranteed to be: 
® The Lowest Priced 
© Most Easily Installed 
® Most Economical To Operate 


Priced From Only $2990.00 Complete 


OME RR te) ee creer 


@ All you have to do is attach 
the Hardie 2-fan Jetaire Row 
Crop attachment to the frame 
of any sprayer. It comes com- 
plete with a heavy duty air 
cooled engine and controls. 


@ Covers 14 to 20 rows of po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, etc. with a 
controlled blanket of mist. 
Sprays 100 to 120 acres per 


day. 

@ High velocity air—from two, 
26 inch axial flow cast alu- 
minum fans puts the spray 
where you want it, regardless 
of wind. 


Pw ad 3 


AGRICULTURAL SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
b 


* $040 AND SERVICES 


OUR 63rd YEAR 


1898-1961 


East Main Street, Clarksville, Ark 
Nite PL 4-2722 


YOU CAN 


NOW nan YOUR OWN 


ROW CROP SPRAYER 


ASK YOUR 
zed 


rT ae), 
LITERATURE 


@ Air discharge opening rotates 
through 220 degrees, giving 
absolute direction control and 
complete coverage on any 
kind of ground. You can spray 
wherever crops can grow. 


@ Easy reach controls at tractor 
seat. 


@ Adjustable air outlet in dis- 
charge housing provides con- 
trol of air on plants close to 
sprayer. 


The Hardie Mfg. Company, Inc. 


Dept. AV 
730 S. Main Street 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Please Send Me 
(0 Jetaire literature 


NAME 
ADDRESS si — 
a Be EEE 
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HOW GREEN 


ARE THE SUBDIVISIONS? 


(Continued from page 11) 


of urban taxation from 
farmlands. 

“This amendment,” Lunardi 
“will require property assessors to 
consider no factors other than those 
relative to use in establishing assess- 
ment values on productive farm land.” 

This is no “special privilege’”’ legis- 
lation for farmers. The land involved 
must have been in farm use at least 
two years prior to the assessment 
period, cannot be an “island” in an 


property 


Savs, 


industrial area, and must be used for 
five years after the assessment period 


California is not the only state being 
squeezed by the urban sprawl . . . it's happen- 
ing in almost every state. Take Colorado, for 
example. In the Denver area alone, 44% of the 
farm land has been absorbed in the last 20 
years. And the end isn't even in sight. The U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service predicts that by 
1975 an additional 50,000 acres of productive 
land will be diverted to urbanization. Here is 
the loss in farm land predicted for various 
Colorado counties: Adams, 43%; Jefferson, 
33%; Boulder, 15-20%; and Mesa, 5%. 


as farm land to qualify for the agri- 
cultural taxation yardstick. 

The farmer must sign a contract 
with the assessor in which he agrees 
to pay the difference between farm 
taxes and the higher level urban taxes 
if the land use is changed from agri- 
cultural to other purposes. This clause 
will protect the governmental agen- 
cies from tricky speculation proce- 
dures. 

Under the current property taxa- 
tion system in California and other 
states, the rarely has any 
choice but to succumb to the tempta 
tion of subdividing when sprawling 
cities encroach on his area. 

Such areas as Orange County and 
Sacramento County have faced ex- 
plosive ponulation growth since the 
end of World War II. The Santa 
Clara Valley of fabulous farm pro- 
duction potential is rapidly becoming 
a residential suburb of San Francisco. 
The walnut industry has been driven 
out of Los Angeles County. 

The fast growing environs of 
Sacramento have expanded its sub- 
divisions and industrial sites into 
farm lard rather than attack the near- 
by slopes of the Sierra Nevada where 
clay and shallow soil are of little 
interest to growers. Land which is 
ideally suited for home sites and fac- 
tory development is ignored, although 
the householder or the manufacturer 
would find the additional construction 
far easier to bear than the 
farmer finds the problem of convert- 
ing shallow loam into fertile acres. 

Although California has a land re- 
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grewer 


costs 


source of 100 million acres, approxi- 
mately half of it is publicly owned and 
of no natural agricultural potential 
except for grazing, due to water 
shortage. 

Actually, only 16% of California 
land is arable and but 2 or 3% is very 
fertile soil. This limited amount of 
deep, rich soil lies in well defined 
pockets which, unfortunately, are un- 
comfortably close to the eight stand- 
ard metropolitan areas including the 
megapolises of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

As the population has burgeoned 
from 7 million in 1940 to 16 million 
in the latest census, 4 million acres of 
land has been withdrawn for urban 
use. 

Most of these 4 million acres have 
been withdrawn from the productive 
farm areas and at the present time 
no economic techniques offer a way 
to replace this acreage with prime soil 
in the land resource reservoir. 

The unique character of agricul- 
tural land and its traditional position 
as the reservoir from which urban 
land is withdrawn has led to the 
assignment of large increments of 
speculative values for urban use 
which the assessor is now taxing. 
This, in effect, is forcing land into 
development purely on the judgment 
of the assessor or through the hungry 
instincts of the speculator. 

At the present rate of food pro- 
duction there is some merit in the 
creation of soil banks. The soil bank 
is designed as a stopgap while the 
demands of the consumer catch up to 
the supply of foodstuffs U. S. agri- 
culture has learned to produce. But, 
unless the American Society becomes 
involved in some tragic cataclysm, the 
current overproduction situation in 
agriculture must be considered only 
temporary. 

In fact, if normal growth continues 
and human hungers persist. the “slow- 
down” period may not prevail for 15 
years and, at most, won’t exceed 25 
years. 

But a soil bank to which produc- 
tive land is temporarily diverted is 
one thing. The ridiculous assumption 
that absorption of rich farm land in 
urban sprawl will serve the same pur- 
pose is something else again. 

Every grower knows the difference 
between production costs and revenue 
on fertile land and the cost-revenue 
situation on marginal acres. Yet, the 
soil issue is only partly a farm problem. 
In the broad view, the issue of retain- 
ing fertile fields for their most effec- 
tive usage—production of food and 
fiber—is a major social problem. It 
involves the cost of food and the 


availability of supplies to feed the 
people. 

There is a limit to all natural re- 
sources of which the soil to produce 
food must be ranked as the greatest. 

It is not necessarily the obligation 
of government to sate all the needs 
and desires of its citizens but it cer- 
tainly is its duty to abstain from in- 
flicting harm on its people by careless 
taxation techniques that tend to de- 
stroy resources which will be essential 
to future generations. 

There is little rhyme or reason to 
movements that may compel our 
grandchildren to tear down cities to 
recover the loam they need to feed 
themselves. 

In California, Assemblyman Lu- 
nardi has moved to provide historic 
legislation to correct a condition that 
could harass future generations to the 
point of ultimate and complete frus- 
tration. THe ENp. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


1s honor of his outstanding contribu- 
tions, University of Georgia has hon- 
ored Otis J. Woodard with the title 
Horticulturist Emeritus. Woodard, who 
retired last year after almost 40 years of 
horticultural research at Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, worked on 
production and improvement of over 25 
vegetable crops. Succeeding Woodard as 
head of department of horticulture is Dr. 
Silas A. Harman, developer of Georgia 
Red and Earlysweet varieties of sweet- 
potatoes. 

Dr. Frank App has retired from the 
Seabrook Division of Seeman Brothers, 
Inc. During his _ long 
career, App was honored 
for outstanding achieve- 
ment by American Farm 
Bureau Federation, New 
Jersey Farm Bureau, New “a 
Jersey Department of Ag- 
riculture, and Vegetable 
Growers Association of App 
J 
America as Vegetable Man of the Year 
in 1954. He also served on the faculty of 
Pennsylvania State University and Rut- 
gers University, as well as appearing as 
guest lecturer at agricultural colleges 
throughout the United States. 

Purdue University’s new extension hor- 
ticulturist, Dr. Donald F. Scheer, is spe- 
cializing in vegetable production and 
plant breeding. Scheer received his Ph. D. 
from Rutgers last vear. M. S. Shaw, a 
native of Choctaw County, Mississippi, is 
the new director of Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, succeeding Dr. 
Clay Lyle, who has retired. Orrin C. 
Turnquist, University of Minnesota ex- 
tension horticulturist, is now called “Mr. 
President” by members of Potato Asso- 
ciation of America. 

New Jersey State Board of Agriculture 
has two new members, both prominent 
vegetable growers. Joseph Maccarone, 
Swedesboro, grows tomatoes, asparagus, 
sweetpotatoes, peppers, and eggplant on 
his 112-acre farm; Towaco’s James P. 
Vreeland, Jr., has 60 acres of sweet corn, 
tomatoes, and strawberries. 

Retiring after 41 years is Horace W. 
Lee, assistant to the manager of Agricul- 
tural Chemical Department of Niagara 
Chemical Company. Fruit and Produce 
Packing Company has promoted W. E. 
Hauck to regional manager and named 
John Withner sales manager. 
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MELONS 


STURDIER, PEAT POTS 


It Pays to Change Made from the finest horticultural peat moss with 


T . T oan nutrients added which are released slowly to insure 
JHN CALANDRI raises about ake, tec Guat 
200 acres of late summer canta- 
« acres 1 > . @ 4 inches cs. Standard Wt. Azalea Wt. 


loupes every year in the Antelope «308 te 4.500 500 $29.75M 32¢ $29.75M 322 
? : P tae ¢ ‘ o 12, 7 ° 
Valley, just north of Los Angeles, eae soo Seats, soe ety ose 
“ali £ ate 1,000 to 9,000 1, # $i4. z 
Calif. Last year he found a way to BY ty see oon 
> ; ality < 2'4 inches Square Round 
improve melon quality and boost © 2% toches css OEE ce ie ne 
vields by 30%. How? By changing 30,000 to 72,000 $9.90M $8.00M 

; : @ 1% inches Square 
variety. 2,500 to 27,500 2,500 $7.20M 


The standard varieties for many en — 
areas of California are PMR 45 and 
PMR 450. Both of these produce 
high yields of melons with excellent 


ta ee Lower Cost THINLINE 


@ 3 inches Square Round 

1,000 to 9,000 1,000 $15.50M 342% $13.30 

10,000 to 24,000 $14.50M $12.30 
@ 2'4 inches Square 
2,500 to 27,500 2,500 $6.10M 
30,000 to 72,500 - $7.60M 


SHAPE HOLDING PEAT POTS PRICES PREPAID on 150 Pounds or more anyplace 


within U. S. A., excluding Alaska 


“Write for prices on carton of 100 pots and for 
quantity prices on regular packs’’. 


POLYETHYLENE FILM 


@ STRONGER 


rs @ MORE @ MORE 
Gas ct dium "Gaudet ae ECONOMICAL FLEXIBLE 


0015 Gauge Black 

0015 Gauge Black 

0015 Gauge Clear 

Gauge Clear 

Gauge Clear 

Gauge Clear 

Gauge Black and Clear . 

Gauge Black and Clear . 

Gauge Black and Clear . 

Gauge Black and Clear 

Gauge Black Only 

Gauge Black and Clear . 

Gauge Black and Clear . . A few uses are: Mulching plants; green-houses; cold frames: 
Gauge Black and Clear . -85 fumigating soil; covers for silage pits, hay stacks, machinery, 
Gauge Black and Clea . equipment, supplies: enclose work areas; vapor and moisture 
Gauge Black and Clear seal in building construction and cement work: flashing. 


~~ 


internal quality, but the outside ap- 
pearance in the Antelope Valley has 
not been good. 


The environment in this desert 
area is one of high day and night 
temperatures and low humidity. Un- 
der these conditions 45 and 450 pro- 
duce melons with prominent green 
ribs. This “ribiness’ causes an un- 
attractive appearance which makes it Order now or write for additional widths, lengths, and volume prices. 
difficult to compete for top price on 
the Los Angeles market with melons 
from the larger producing districts. 

Now a newly introduced variety 
has completely changed the picture. Stop bird damage to 
Pack-out vields have been increased all crops for less than These carrots plant. 


. the cost of on ‘ z ed in the same field 
from 200 to over 300 crates per acre un Shell per dey. price 3 the same time. 

° . ; of . Ch . - 59.50. At farm imple- , ame seed, with same 
of highly uniform, | completely rib- eat cand deatere, 60 AY amount of commer. 
less cantaloupes. Golden Gate 45 not available in your area, Aas Cartener. 

: aoa free delivery from our These on left from test 
(Ferry-Morse) has made the differ- warehouses in Buffalo, rows where King Fish was 
ence ‘ Baltimore, Chicago, irrigated at 14 gals./acre. 


. 


x «MMMM MO Oe ee oe 


= Houston, Tampa, San 10 days earlier maturity and 
Th ; ; ; = B. M. LAWRENCE & CO. | Francisco. Also all Cana- 30% increased yield. 
e selection of this variety was 244 California Street | dian provinces. Same results 


the result of two large observation ae Tene SS, See most all crops 

a2. : 2 . * Liquid organic for use with commercials 
trials on the Calandri farm in 1960. aes ; 
Sixtee iat reggae al When writing advertisers oe | 2S yh v. 
sixteen varieties trom several seec please mention . 


companies were included in the plant- AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 2460 Ni’ Chic Aven E Moste; Calif 
ings. Only one had the desirable char- - — : : 


acteristics of high quality and yield, . 
and a good solid netting. IRRIGATE EASIER and at LESS COST with 
é ag g. 

a . . . . 3 NEW s 

lhe new variety was received with = IMPROVE co. 
enthusiasm on the market last year. Lincoln Canvas Hose saves on pump and labor costs. Is easily handled 
| lantings of Golden Gate 45 will and eliminates ditching. Takes water over and around obstacles and 
be greatly increasec > Calandri over uneven ground. Plain—Gated-—or Sleeve. Sizes from 2'/2 to 11 inches 
o 5 a seas os the C alan Iri ’ Supreme Strength Seam New Mildew Resistant treated for extra long 
farm this year, and if all goes well : life. Buy at low cost direct from factory. We also have Canvas Dams. 
the entire acreage will be planted to Write today for complete information and prices. 
the new variety in 1962.—Hunter . 
Johnson, Jr., Los Angeles County My LINCOLN TENT & AWNING COMPANY _ 


a. aaa s “ ===, silane : - SSS 
(Calif.) Farm Advisor. Peery rene -12-D 1616 “O" St._ Lincoln. Nebr 
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“THE” Early Hybrid 


Size 
Quality 
Yield 


Flavor 


— All in— 


Tomato Early Sensation 


EBERLE SEEDS 


79-81 Franklin St. Albany, N.Y. 


SPECIAL—AGRI-TOX 
MASK & GOGGLES 


$7.80 Complete 


Mask $5.55 Goggles $2.25 
Also complete line of 
equipment and insecticides 


ie. eho i let 
HUB STATE CO. 
1255 N. Windsor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SAVE TIME SAVE LABOR 


Do a BETTER and FASTER job 
of SPRAYING and DUSTING 


with our KWH shoulder mounted MIST- 

BLOWER and DUSTER, powered by 

gasoline engine (1 and 3 HP Models). 
For literature and prices write to: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 
378 Mountain Ave. No. Caldwell, N.J. 


jor the best in 


RUBBER BANDS 


for YOUR vegetables 


@® Open Ring RUBBER BANDS 


ALLIANCE RUBBER COMPANY 


ALLIANCE FRANKLIN HOT SPRINGS 
OHIO KY. ARK. 


NOTICE 


GROWERS 
WHO 


IRRIGATE 


Dragon fertilizer in- 
jectors fit sprinkler 
systems Piaced in 
the main tine, the ad 
justable venturi makes 
it possible to adjust 
to any psi or gpm 
Unit is hydraulically 
operated and injects 
Gry granuiar solubie 
fertilizers on a per 
acre (lateral tine set) 
basis 


9 a \ _- ag 
DRAGON ENGINEERING CO. 


626 McClary Ave., Oakland 21, Calif. 


Closeup showing sprinklers, each with its own sequence valve, in place, fastened to 
boards which are secured to tops of posts in Bartosz bean field. 


“You have te do At only once” 


(Continued from page 14) 


reach the second sprinklers on each 
lateral when the pressure comes on 
again. 

This process continues until the last 
nozzle on each lateral has completed 
its turn. When the irrigation cycle 
is complete, the timer turns off the 
pump and the valve in each sprinkler 
head returns to its original position 
ready for the next sequence. 

The sequence valve at each sprin- 
kler head is the automatic control 
gate that prevents the flow of water 
to the next valve and sprinkler on the 
lateral until there is a sudden drop in 
pressure. The timer at the pump trig- 
gers the switch that turns the electric 
pump on or off. 

There is an increasing number of 
manufacturers of automatic irriga- 
tion systems, each offering systems 
having slightly different advantages. 
One system is made entirely of plas- 
tic; the others are aluminum. All use 
small diameter tubing for the lateral 
lines and, usually, low-gallonage 
sprinklers. They are easily adapted 
to existing main lines and pumps. The 
systems cover the entire field and 
eliminate all pipe moving. 

One system is able to operate all 
the sprinklers on all the laterals in 
the field at one time, if desired. This 
is called the “solid system.” The 
others actuate the same sprinkler 
head on each lateral at one time and 
progress stepwise along the laterals 
until the entire field has been irri- 
gated. A timing mechanism turns 
each system on, regulates the length 
of irrigation, and shuts the system off. 

Before switching to automatic irri- 
gation Ed Bartosz had the conven- 
tional sprinkler irrigation system that 


had to be moved by hand for each set- 
ting. Moving pipe overhead in a pole 
bean yard can be a time consuming 
chore. 

Ed figures that the system makes 
more efficient use of water, saves 
labor and electricity. “Besides that,” 
‘“e says, “it saves wear and tear on 
ine, because I’m not quite as young 
as I used to be.” 

No changes in cultural practices 
were necessary on the Bartosz farm. 
Specialists at Oregon State Univer- 
sity caution that it is inadvisable to 
keep pole bean leaves wet for long 
periods of time. To reduce the inci- 
dence and spread of leaf diseases they 
recommend that where automatic 
irrigation is used on pole beans that 
the space between rows be increased, 
that the rows run the direction of 
prevailing winds, and that, as much as 
possible, the schedule allow the leaves 
to dry off by nightfall. Tue Enp. 


Answer to 
YOU be the EXPERT! 


(See page 18) 


Boron toxicity. Sims’ neighbor, 
like most cauliflower growers, 
used a special fertilizer mix con- 
taining borax. Although beneficial 
for caulifiower, this particular 
fertilizer nutrient is highly toxic— 
even at low rates—to snap beans. 

Sims could not correct the trou- 
ble for this crop. And because 
boron leaches readily from soils, 
he need not worry about a residue 
next year. But in the future, he'd 
better borrow fertilizer from 
another neighbor. 
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Answering Your For all crops! 


QUESTIONS 


indiana GORMAN-RUPP 


PLANT WITHOUT A POT" ARTICLE 


What soil mixture is used in making the pots? 
—Florida. 

The soil mix is generally very high in 
peat moss and may contain only 20 to 30% 


soil (clay loam generally). 


Where can | get a ‘salamander’ such as Art 


v wi d to heat hi house ?7— . . a. ° 
ee ee When it comes to sprinkler irrigation systems, farmers depend on 


_ Try Florists’ Supplies, 130 West 28th Gorman-Rupp Irrigation Pumps to get the best soil moisture content 
St., New York 1, N.Y. for finest yields. These are the pumps which are backed by the 
Are there any books or bulletins with more combined experience of more satisfied users than any other make. 


information on soil block culture?—California. . . 
Duly saldienic suis axake uaned Gorman-Rupp has introduced more design features, year after 

is a book by Chase and Pouncey entitled year—every one a result of practical field experience. Pumps are 

Soil Block Gardening. ‘ It's published by designed to match engine power for top performance—and at low 

Petes & Faber, Ltd., 24 Russell Square, operating costs. 

ondon, England. 

Ask your Gorman-Rupp Irrigation 


a ae | a Ge of Ct Gea oe Distributor about the complete pack- 


The only suppliers we know of are lo- age units: pump, engine, exhaust 
cated in England. Some are: Gordon f song = : —_ 
Adam, 93 Fitzjohn’s Ave., London, S.W. ati ia priming device, strainer—ready to go 
3; A. Bacon & Co., Ltd., Black Hawthorn Model 4 Ti to work for you. Also pumps for belt 
Rd., Blackpool; Horti-Tools Engineering S4A-VG4D nN drive and for tractor P.T.O. Or write 


Products, Meppershall, Shefford, Beds.; j 2 direct 


and Plantools Ltd., Solly St., Sheffield, 1. 
THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 


ARTICLE AROUSES AUSSIE INTEREST 305 B n Street Mansfield, Ohio 
Could you give me more information on the / Gorman-Rupp of Canada Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario 


caulifiower processing system used by the Gen- 
esee Valley Regional Market Authority (men- 
tioned in February issue), i.e., hydrocooling 
procedure and equipment, type of wrap, tem- 


peretere, of ferther serege., etl Bie. <i Se VEGETABLE CULTIVATE 


ping caulifiower for the Singapore market.— 


Australia. - 
According to Joseph P. King, adminis- Oba] the best 


trator of the Regional Market Authority, 
“The vauliflower is delivered with the full 


jacket in 20-bushel tote boxes. After the KIRBRO designed tooth for Close-Clean work...will work Deep-Fast 
heads are trimmed, they pass on a belt and and Not Injure Roots...can cultivate and Fertilize in one operation. 
are dumped in a small tank to assure com- The KIRBRO designed Tool Bar made for easy two to four row cul- 


plete coverage with the water from the ee 


hydrocooler. The heads are then placed by tivating... Quick adjustment... Easy Set Up... For All Tractors for the 
hand on the hydrocooler conveyor. cleanest and finest cultivating 


“The water is mechanically refrigerated, TRY THE KIRBRO GUARANTEED TOOL 


and we have succeeded in reducing the core 

temperature to 40° F. The hydrocooler 

water also includes a chlorine preparation, KIRBRO CO 03 St 
‘Decco.’ Equipment and material are . WaAverly 3-4635 
furnished by Wallace and Tiernan, Inc., 


25 Main St., Belleville 9, N.J. 
“As the heads are discharged from the Dp Oo LY - | a yY L FE rl Sizes and Prices 
hydrocooler, they undergo hand cello wrap- Our Polyethylene film is .004 


ping, hot-plate sealing, and hand packing in mil. thick and this is medium 
a master container. These boxes are usually T - j yh . . . 
: ~~ y { weight, and oO 
placed directly on refrigerated trucks. If ransparent ao mene “oleae ” 
not, the loads are stored in 32°F rooms until i 
shipment. We have observed our product 3 ft. 
in good condition 21 days after packing.” 4 ft 

6 ft. 


ADDRESSES? 8 ft. 
International Harvester Company ?—Maine. am he. 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL 20 ft. 
American Potash Institute ?—Michigan. 24 ft. 
1102 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington 28 ft. 

é& BA. 32 ft. 
Gleckers Seedsmen?—Delaware, SPECIAL FOR MARKET GROWERS 40 ft. 
Metamora, Ohio. BLACK MULCHING GRADE 


0015"—3 ft. x 250 ft., $4.00 a roll, net Big Sample Bargain 
S3tg-—3 we sen We Lats tl 
NEEDS PEAT POT TRANSPLANTER “0015"—4 ft. x 11000 ft, $17-16 a roll, net Big useable sample piece 10 ft. 


wi een |) Gt @ eadiee t buat “*We ship same day" long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 


peat pets ?—Connecticut. cash, check or stamps for this 
Holland Transplanter Co., 341 East 7th Y oO H Oo & H oO Oo K E R big sample by mail, postpaid 
St. at Fairbanks, Holland, Mich. BOX 1165 e YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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100 ft.—$3.43 a Roll 
100 ft.—$4.54 a Roll 
100 ft.—$7.48 a Roll 
100 ft.—$9.10 a Roll 
100 ft.—$11.36 a Roll 
100 ft.—$22.86 a Roll 
100 ft.—$26.40 a Roll 
100 ft.—$30.80 a Roll 
100 ft.—$35.20 a Roll 
100 ft.—$48.00 a Roll 


ee ee 
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Soil Fumigauon 


A new self-propelled soil fumi- 
gator that can accurately apply 
chemical fumigants at rates up to 
150 gallons per acre is now available 
to growers. The new unit is designed 
for fumigating in greenhouse or 
field. Liquid fumigant is injected un- 
der pressure behind four subsoiler- 
type chisels; working depths to 8 
inches below ground are available. 
Non-corrosive materials made espe- 
cially for fumigants, are used 


throughout. An instant trigger hitch 
on the drawbar permits easy detach- 
fumigating 

standard 


ment oO! 


that othet 


equipment so 
tools can be 
used. Bill Crist, of Morton Chem- 
ical Company, Agricultural Divi- 
sion, 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 


Ill.. can rush you full details. 


Zone-Controlled Spray 
Zom 


model for 


controlled air delivery plus a 


every crop acreage high- 
lights the aircrop 
otfered 


sprayers being 
vrower;rs 
Zone control of the air assures maxi- 
mum swath width and thorough crop 
difficult wind 
This zoned velocity and 


this year. 


coverage, even under 
conditions 
maximum control at the 
end of the swath while spraying close 


‘| het e 


volume o1ve 


gently. are five 


models to choose from, and the one 
pictured is Model 40-RC. The 40-RC 
features a 500-gallon spray tank that 
is protected against rust and corro- 
sion by a special Bean-Bond lining 
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New 
for You 


process, a self-priming pump with a 
capacity of 120 gpm at 75-pounds 
pressure, and new remote controls 
that allow one-man sprayer operation 
from the tractor seat. Art Gerard, of 
John Bean Division, P. O. Box 840, 
Lansing, Mich., will be happy to send 
you full details on all the new models. 


The Last Word 


An event of especial interest to 
tomato growers took place in Saticoy, 
Calif., recently. There, growers, 
representatives of government agen- 
cies, and many other interested per- 
gathered to watch a_ public 
demonstration of a new mechanical 
tomato harvester. Viewers were 
unanimous in hailing the advent of a 
new era for tomato growers and can- 
ners. The mechanical harvester oper- 
ates in the following manner: a 
bevel-edged knife blade, supported by 


sons 


rubber-tired wheels, adjusted for 
depth, cuts the tomato vine just below 
the surface of the bed. The vines are 
picked up and carried by an endless 
belt ’ “shaker-table”’ 
where the fruits are separated from 
the vine, and then the fruits pass over 
a sorting table being dis- 
charged. Every precaution has been 
taken to rubberize surfaces coming in 
contact with the fruit. Along with the 
development of the mechanical har- 
vester, special varieties of tomatoes 
for mechanical harvesting have been 
developed by University of Cali- 
fornia. These newly released varieties 
are available this spring for planting. 
I'd suggest you write Dr. Howard B. 
Peto, Peto Seed Company, Saticoy, 
Calif., for more details about the 
harvester and the new tomato varie- 
ties especially developed for it. 


conveyor onto a 


before 


New Fan Cars 


Growers on the West Coast will be 
delighted to know that Pacific Fruit 
Express Company is equipping 500 
additional cars with units for constant 
operation of air-circulating fans to 
produce controlled temperatures. This 
should be of especial interest to vege- 
table growers, and, particularly, to 
growers of lettuce. Specifically, four 
fans will be used in the bunker end 
of the car, one fan serving as a cir- 
culating fan and the other three fans 
serving as cooling fans. The thermo- 
stat control range is from 30 to 70° 


° 


with control settings provided in 5 
increments. The fan-equipped cars are 
endorsed by Western Growers Asso 
ciation, and if you want to know more 
about them, I’m sure Les Cox, of 
Western Growers Association, 3091 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif., 
can furnish the details. 


Loads of Service 


Profit-minded growers everywhere 
are incorporating bulk handling equip- 
ment into their operation. Efficient, 
easy-to-maintain equipment is a prime 
requisite for this operation, and the 
Payloader meets all these re 
quirements and more. The heavy- 
duty, four-wheel-drive fork-lift trac- 
tor offers many features not found in 
utility-type fork-lift tractors. The 
Model H-30 pictured has a 6000- 
pound capacity at 24-inch load cen- 
ter and 14-foot maximum stacking 
height. What’s more, the fork-lift 


new 


tractor can be easily converted to a 
tractor-shovel with bucket. For fur- 
ther details about this adaptable unit, 
write M. Crawford, The Frank G. 
Hough Company, Seventh St., Liber- 
tyville, Ill. 
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WATER CONTROL 
(Continued from page 13) 


become an excellent and important 
mid-winter vegetable producing area. 

The abundance of moisture so 
lavishly provided at certain times and 
at other periods of the year so com- 
pletely withheld requires specific pro- 
duction techniques. 

All of the crops are grown on 
raised beds. These beds are made by 
a special implement the principal com- 
ponents of which are two large disks 
so placed as to throw the soil towards 
the center, thus making a crude bed. 
At the same time these beds are flat- 
tened and smoothed on top and along 
the sides of the resulting furrow. 
Two rows of such crops as beans and 
peppers are grown on each bed, while 
other crops are grown a single row 
on a bed. The furrows are utilized 
as irrigation furrows and during 
periods of excessive rain play an im- 
portant part in exhausting water. 

Most of the crops are drilled in 
the bed and are fertilized at the same 
time. The fertilizer is placed in bands 
to the side and just below the level 
of the seeds. For years, the old fer- 
tilizer mixture 4-7-5 was used on 
most farms. Now, we use such for- 
mulas as 6-8-8, 8-6-8, 6-8-6, 10-10-10, 
and 10-0-10. 

Immokalee sand is our most widely 
used soil. This soil is one of the hard- 
pan soils with the hard pan from 20 
to 36 inches below the surface. 

The soil is, of course, acid with a 
pH as low as 4.2. This demands the 
use of lime and we use dolomitic lime- 
stone, Hi-calcic limestone, and in 
some areas raw rock phosphate. Ap- 
plications of from 1000 to 3000 
pounds per acre are added to the soil, 
depending on soil conditions and 
growth responses 

Soil conditions are by no means 
constant. We do have small areas 
where it is not unusual to find a pH 
value of above 8.0. Our growers must 
study their soil and use soil tests as 
needed. 

It might seem that the cost of 
maintaining the facilities within the 
District would be prohibitive for 
most growers. Such is not the case. 
The Lake Worth Drainage District 
charges $1.40 an acre for drainage. If 
water is used for irrigation purposes, 
a charge of 75 cents an acre is levied. 
There is no limit on the amount of 
water that can be used for irrigation 
under this one charge. 

The growers who control the Lake 
Worth Drainage District have created 
one of the finest and best operated 
listricts in the sand land areas of 
Florida. Because of their work in 
water control, another 24,000 acres of 
productive soil have been added in the 
Sunshine state THe ENp. 
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Controls major pests— Long lasting—Two or 


e 
Outstanding results three applications nor- 
against cyclamen mites, mally provide effective 
aphids, spittlebug. all season control. 


Controls late infestations — apply to strawberries within eight days of harvest. 
Economical — fewer applications, longer residual action, mean savings for you. 


TECHNICAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION, MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


Thiodan is a registered trademark of Farbwerke Hoechst A. G. 


When writing advertisers be sure to mention 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


I agree, says COMPACT, PORTABLE, NO PRESSURE TANK 


FRANK FERDIG 


farmer 


HARVEYSBURG, OHIO 


SPRAYER 


New patented spray 
principle catomizes liquids 


“MeDowell has \ : completely, uniformly. 


Amazing new spray penetrates deep, cov- 


the best d_on couplings ers completely —controls insects, weeds and 


diseases. An airborne mist of chemicals 
gently envelops each leaf and stem —even 


in the irrigation business” in dense foliage. Chemicals cover more sur- 


face area —there’s no wasteful run-off. Spray 
; any emulsified liquids or wettable powders 
These are the STEEL couplings—easily without clogging. 


assembled, leak-proof, zincillated, 
reysable—the very best protection 
for your fragile aluminum pipe ends. 


Spray Field Sprayer 


mm r , Gate *Trade Mark 
bh Pe —— oe ee ee ee ee ee. 
Pow re UU Sprayfoil Corporation 
4 fo 222 W. 82nd St., Dept. 5-F, Minneapolis 20, Minn. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY Please send information on: 


] Sprayfoil* Utilitaire Sprayer 
() Spray Gate () Field Sprayer 


Nane———_£§——____—__—_—_ 


Send your name and address on a postcard 
for name of your nearest McDowell dealer. 


Address ————__________--- -~ —- 


| 
| 
| 
PITTSBURGH 9, PA. | 
| 
I 
| 





GROWERS OPPORTUNITY PAGE 


Only 25¢ a word for one-time insertion; 20¢ a word per month for two-time insertion; 15¢ a word per month for four times or more. CASH WITH 
ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one word. Copy must te in the 15th of the second month preceding date of issue. You con use 


our companion publication, 


AGENTS WANTED 
WANT EXTRA MONEY? TAKE BIG PROFIT 


orders in your spare time cepting subscriptions 
fo AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
a for free credentials and tested-method sales 


ligation. Write AMERICAN 


today 


No « 
v E GETAB LE GROWER, Box 109, Willoughby, 


MEDICINES DISAPPOINT, DISIL- 
ON. Why defeat nature’s spontaneous re- 
efforts? New 25¢ book, MEDICINES OF 
RE describes seven universal curatives 
available everywhere. M-PRESS, Coalmont 
Tennessee 


BERRY BOOK ‘THIRTY YEARS OF 
" Raspberries and Strawberries. 84 
0 P’paid. ROY TURNER, 

St., Peoria, Ill 


GROWERS 


BER 


pages 
1525 S$ 


JUST 


Yearbook 


PUBLISHED 
rican Tomat Crammed with 
facts Send $2.01 Complete volume 

1-19¢ $16.0 AMERICAN TOMATO 

ARBOOK, Box 540-A, Westfield, New 


Jersey 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 


BRUSH AT LOW COST WITH AMAZ 
t-H BRI SH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
‘ ' t poisonous. For free information, 
REASOR HILI CORPORATION, Box 
Jacksonville, Arkansas 
Bilt SUBMERSED W ATER WEEDS WHICH 
oul up t lers, tangle fishing wear, witl 
RH WEED RHAP 20. Granular 2.4-D. Inex 
pensive sy to use, ire results. For free infor- 
matior rite REASOR-HILI CORPORATION, 
Box 36 AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas 


MR. CORN FARMER: CONTROL BROAD 
leaved weeds rasses (crab grass, , fox tails) 
witl RI WEED RHAP 0, Granular 2, 4-D. For 
fr information write REASOR HILL " CORPO. 
k \ TION, Box 36AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas 


| 11 


write 


36AV, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES - 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “HOW TO MAKE 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!” 
OAKHAVEN.25, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


MAKE BIG MONEY RAISING RABBITS FOR 
s. Information 25c. KEENEY BROTHERS, 
Ne w Freedom, Penna 


A SEC OND am ome FROM OIL CAN END 
your t Fr ind oilfield maps! NA 
1 1ON Al PI FRO! E I M Pan-American 
Bidg-F\ Miami, Florida 


FERTILIZER INJECTOR 


DRAGON FERTILIZER INJECTOR’ FITS 
your irrigation system. Enjoy spectacular results 
on vegetables. DRAGON ENGINEERING CO., 
626 MecClary, Oakland 21, Calif. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES | 
USED SPRAYERS TAKEN IN TRADE ON 


ne John Bean equipment. 2 Buffalo Turbine air 
machines and 2 hydraulic, 600 pound pressure ma 
i PTO row 
Reasonable 


washers, pack 


engine powered and one 
excellent condition 

rs — graders, 

pment Sh Rane Matic irri 

r and d prunin tools, 
ervice NORTHEASTERN 
AN DEALER. LANPI HEAR 
VISION OF FOREST CITY 
TION COMPANY, 1884 S 
veland 21, Ohio. Phone EV 


1954 FARMALL M AND PLOW, 
ites. 18” produce grader, 


ERT McCARTNEY, Shreve, Ohio. 
GET MORE BUSINESS WITH ATTRACTIVE 


ute igns. Thev’re easil made with Signcraft 
I Permanent. I: ensive Proven nation 
‘ NORTHL AND PRODUC rS. Route 22-282 
Rockland 2 Maine 

JOHN BE AN SPRAYERS KWH MIST-BLOW. 
t Howard Rotavators, Tew and FMC Packing 


se Equipment. GEORGE ACKERMAN, 3310 
Rd Toledo 5, Ohio. Phone Curtice 


segue 
supplies, 
OHILO'S 
R SUP 
TREE 
Green 
1-1700. 


2500 FIELD 


including waxer. ROB- 


UNITS 
Harvests 
Send for illustrated and 
BRI NER MFG. CO., 
re Micl 


TOPPER 


mparisons 


VEGETABLE 
rsh : 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 


USED SPRAYERS 1 JOHN BEAN PTO 
sprayer 300 gal. tank, 20 gal. pump like new 1 
Hardie, 400 gal. tank, 35 gal. pump with motor 
2 John Bean Speedaire attachment. Reconditioned 
John Bean Sales and Service. WITMER IM 
PLEMENT SALES, Box 146, Columbiana, Ohio. 


MESSENGER SELF PROPELLED 
power duster. Inquire at LESTER D 
1461 Merriman Rd., Akron 13, Ohio. 


TANDEM 
BLOWER, 


JOHN BEAN SPRAYING EQUIPMENT. Sales 
and Service VAN WERT TRACTOR SALES, 
116 S. Walnut, Van Wert, Ohio. 


WATER SUPPLIES, INC. DEALERS FOR 
Myers power sprayers. Largest stock of new and 
used power spraying equipment in Ohio. Let us 
know your needs. WATER SUPPLIES, 

P. O. Box 547, Ashland, Ohio—Phone 21565. 


4 CY. GMC DIESEL ENGINE AND MARLOW 
pump. Capacity 1500 per minute output. 6” Main 

4” Laterals. Rainbird—No. 80 sprinklers. V. G. 
HICKEIN & SONS, Owego, N. Y. 


HAIR CARE 
GRAY HAIR LIQUID IMPARTS COLOR TO 


gray or faded hair $2.50. Rotor clips unwanted 
hair in nose and ears $1.15. Postpaid. FEND 
RICK'S, 114 North 6th Street, Allentown, Penna. 


ICING EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE LINE ICE EQUIPMENT AND 


tools including Crusher Slingers, Refrigerated 
Storages, Bags, Conveyors, Corn Icers, Crushers, 
Etc Free Catalog. INDEX SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, 612 Indiana Ave., LaPorte, Indiana. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES 


IN THE MARKET FOR ONE TON 
Please quote W. H. PER- 
Chomedey, (Montreal 40), 


WE ARE 
Jerusalem artichokes 
RON & CO., LTD., 
Canada 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NA PL ANT, , GROWS ANYWHERE— 
outdoors. $1.50. Postpaid. SOPHIA 
Ladylake, Fla. 

SU BSC RIBE TO GOVERNMENT SU RPLUS 
weekly, lists all sales. Buy Jeeps, trucks, boats, 
tents, tires, etc. direct from government. Next 10 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS, Pax 


B: AN Al NA 
Indoors, 


SUL EN, 


issues, $2.00 
ton, Iilinois, 
WINE BEER—ALE RECIPES. FOR HOME 
use. Send $1.00 te HOWE, Box 9031, S. Lansing 
+, Michigan. 

WITH 10 PASTEL 
price $1.00. 
specialties. 
Raleigh, 


FREE RAIN BONNET 
ball pens, 10 refills, 10 pencils, sale 
FREE lustrous combs, calendars, 
WEBB SPECIALTIES, 606-FG Gaston, 
North Carolina. 

MAILING LISTS 300,000 CAREFULLY 
selected names in the Agricultural field. Indi- 
vidual lists of Fruit Growers, Canners, Shippers, 
Dealers and many other catecories. Ideal for 
firms wishing to contact leading growers and 
dealers For brochure send 10c to MACFAR- 
LAND COMPANY, Box 540-A, Westfield, New 


Je rsey. 
FREE PLASTIC PLANT CATALOGUE, CRE- 
ate beautiful flowers and plants at home for fun 


and profit, SIDNEY’S, Dept. HC, Mineral Wells, 
Texas. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SEW APRONS AT HOME FOR STORES. 
No charge for material to fill orders. In our fifth 
successful year. Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bas- 
trop 63, Louisiana. 


PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS. SQUARE 

pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00 per hundred, post- 

paid. Sample pint, 25¢. OXBORO, Box 7031 BP, 

Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

DRESSES 24¢; SHOES 39¢; MEN’S SU ITS 

$4.95; trousers $1.20. Better used clothing. Free 
FTRANSWORLD, 164-CA_ Christopher, 
12 Y. 





in combination with AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, for only 10¢ a word more. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 
$650,000,000.00 SEARCH FOR RARE COINS. 


Millions of dollars are spent each year for rare 
coins. Get your share from those old coins lying 
around the house, or in your pocket change WE 
PAY OVER $30,000.00 EACH FOR CERTAIN 
RARE COINS. Our large illustrated catalog lists 
the actual price we will pay for all United States 
coins and tells you how to find these rare 
For rare dates we pay up to: $3,500.00 for certain 
Half Cents, $4,800.00 tor certain Large Pennies 
$600.00 for certain Flying Eagle Pennies, $2,000.00 
fer certain Indian Pennies, $250.00 for certain 
Lincoln Pennies before 1932, $1,500.00 for certain 
T'wo-Cent Pieces, $250.00 for certain Three-Cent 
$16,000.00 for certain Nickels before 1927, 
certain Half Dimes, $4,750.00 for 
ertain Dimes before 1932, $4,250.00 for certain 
l'wenty-Cent Pieces, $4,500.00 for certain Quarters 
before 1938, certain Half Dollars 
hefore 1939, $11,750.00 for certain Silver Dollars 
and up to $35,000.00 for certain Gold coins. We 
pay up to $2,500.00 for certain Canadian coins. 
Our low overhead enables us to pay higher prices 
Compare Jaymar’s highest prices with other cata- 
logs—you will learn the reason for Jaymar’s buy 
ing success Don’t be misled by other claims 
Sell to Jaymar and you're uaranteed of fair, 
honest treatment. Jaymar’s Premium Guide costs 
only $1 postpaid and tells how to identify rarities 
Our catalog also contains information on United 
States paper money, Confederate Paper money, 
tokens, etc We refund vonr dollar when you sell 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
Many thousands of people have dealt with us. Send 
your dollar today for our catalog IT MAY 
MEAN A FORTUNE FOR YOU! JAYMAR 
CORPORATION, Johnson City 


cotmns. 


P 
ieces, 
$2,000.00 for 


$5,500.00 tor 


us coms 


PERSONALS 
DAILY 


READING. 


PRACTICE BIBLE 


PLANTS AND SEEDS 
CERTIFIED TOMATO, PEPPER, CABBAGE, 


onion, eggplant; field grown, healthy, vigorous, 
full-bearing plants. Write for free catalogu 
price list. Satisfaction guaranteed. M. H. EVANS 
AND SONS, Dept. 8, Ty Ty, Georgia. 
ONAWAY SEED POTATOES; HIGHEST 
yielder high quality; early. Certified Merrimacks; 
highest chipping quality Certified 


NORTHMICH SEED FARM, Elmira, 


Sebaxgoes. 


Michigan. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS BLAKEMORE, 
Dunlap, Dixieland, Armore, Premier, Aroma, 
‘ennessee Beauty, Robinson and Pocahontas. 100 
$2.00 200 $3.00. 500 $6.50. 1,000 $12.00 
EVERBEARING Gem, 
Streamliner. 50-—$2.00. 100 
blackberries, youngberries or dewhberries $2.00. 
25 Cumberland (black) or Latham (red) re pber 
ries $3.00. 10 Concord grapes $3.00 6 Cham- 
pion gooseberries $2.00. 12 Victoria rhubarb $2.00. 
3 Canada red $2.00. 25 asparagus $2.00. All post 
paid. Fresh plants, full count and live arrival 
guaranteed. Comp pete price list with planting in 
structions free. IDEAL FRUIT FARM AND 
NURSERY, Stilwell, Oklahoma. 
BEAUTIFUL GRAY IRIS WITH BLUE 
falls, also daylilies. Nice bulbs. Choice of 10. $1.00 
MILDRED LOW MAN, Route 5, Ellijay, Ga. 
MILLION FIELD GROWN VEGETABLE 
PLANTS. Cabbage: Greenback, Globe, Marion 
Market, Copenhagen, Ferry’s Round Dutch, Penn 
State, Danish Ballhead. Onion: Prizetaken, yellow 
or white sweet spanish. Breecoli, Brussel Sprouts. 
300—$3.00, 500—$3.50, 1,000-—$5.00 postpaid. 
Express collect. 1,000—-$2.50, 5,000-—-$10.00. 
Snowball Cauliflower. 100-—$1.75, 500-—-$5.00, 
1,000—-$7.00 postpaid Tomato grown from cer 
tified. Rutger, Stokesdale, Chesapeake, Campbell 
146, 300—$3.00, 500—$4.00, 1,000——-$6.00 post 
paid. Express collect—-$3.50, 1,000. Glamour, 
Red Jacket, Fireball, Stokescross No. 5. 100 
$1.75, 300—$4.00, 500—$5.00, 1,000—$8.00 post 
paid Express—-$5.00, 1,000. Potato: Bunch 
Porto Rica. Sweet Pepper: California Wonder, 
Yolo Wonder. Hot Pepper: Hungarian Wax, 
Long Red Cayenne, 100—$1.75, 300—$4.00, 500 
$5.00, 1,000—$7.00 postpaid Express—$6.00, 
1,000. All plants Virginia State inspected. Moss 
packed. Good plants guaranteed. Can load trucks 
at farm. JOYNER’S PLANT FARM, Sedley 
Road, Franklin, Va. 


Supertection ind 
$3.00. 200-—$5.00. 25 


POT LABELS 1 Plastic a 


“LOWER PRICES” FREE SAMPLE AND 
folder on E-Z Rite plastic pot labels. MASTER 
PRODUCTS CO., Montague, Michigan 
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ROTARY TILLERS- SALES, SERVICE 
HEAV Y DUTY AG RIA TIL LER, 36” WIDTH. 
Diesel motor, self-starter, power turning. Other 
attachments available. 


Dealerships open. GORM- 
SEN TILLER, Strongsville, 


Ohio. 

~ SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS 
SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS, OUTDOOR 
toilets. Keep clean and odorless with Northel Septic 
Tank Reactivator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up 
solids and grease—prevents overflow, back-up, 
odors. Regular use saves costly pumping or digging. 
Simply mix dry powder in water—flush down 
toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic. Six months sup- 
ply only $2.95, postpaid (money-back guarantee of 
satisfaction), or rush postcard for free details. 
NORTHEL, FV-6, Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, 
Minnesota. 


SITUATION, WANTED 
HARD WO 


NEED WORKERS 2??? WORKING 
farmers and ranchers (men only) from central 
Mexico want permanent year around jobs in 
U.S.A. Allow 5 to 6 months for arrival of workers. 
for free details, write: S. D. CORONA (AFVG), 


Apartado 184, Guadalajara, Mexico. 


36-YEAR-OLD INDUSTRIAL AG RONOMIST 
with 12 years experience in all phases of the fer- 
tilizer industry including creating and managing 
grant-in-aid and fertilizer market evaluation pro- 
grams, desires position in agricultural chemical 
field, sales management or agronomic development 
work. Expert on use of plastics as a mulch and in 
the cultural practices of growing vegetables. Res- 
ume upon request. Write JAMES P. MENN, 9 
West Main Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


WANTED TO BUY 
HOSEBOYE — MOTORIZED HOSE REEL IN 
operating condition. State price. CHARLES 
CROSS, Box 166, McNeil, Arkansas. 


«WATCH REPAIR — 


WATCHES EXPERTLY “CLE EANED AND RE- 
paired. $3.95 and $4.95. Fast, reliable service. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. E. FREDENBURG, Route 
9, Box 1120, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


WILLS 
MAKE YOUR OWN WILL! IMPORTANT! 
Two Will Forms and “Instructions Booklet”, 
$1.00. NATIONAL, Box 48313P, Los Angeles 
48, Calif. 





OPPORTUNITY ADS 


BUY, SELL AND TRADE—Readers and bus- 
iness firms will get top advertising value at 
low cost from AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER “Opportunity Ads.” These classi- 
fied ads are widely read, widely responded to 
by AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER’S 
high-income readers throughout America. 
RATES—For one insertion, 25¢ per word. For 
two insertions, 20c per word per month. Four 
insertions, 15¢ per word per month. Count 
each initial or whole number as one word. 
CASH WITH ORDER. You can use our 
companion publication, AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER in combination with AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER for only 10c a word 
more. 

AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER ‘re- 
serves the right to reject or alter any copy 
which does not merit its standards. Ads will 
be inserted in first available issues unless 
preferred month is specified by advertiser. 
Closing date is 15th of second month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 


JULY 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
BUYER’S GUIDE 

Are you interested in Seeds and Plants, 

Planting Equipment, Tractor and Tillage 

Equipment, Pack- 

ages and Packaging? The July Directory 


Vegetable Processing, 
issue gives you a comprehensive listing 
of all equipment and supplies of interest 
to the commercial vegetable grower. 


JUNE, 1961 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Tractor, Grader, implement, Airpiane, 


SELLING TIRES ALL OVER THE 
WORLD FOR OVER 39 YEARS 


Farmwagon and Wheeibarrow Tires Avaiiabie. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Thousands of New and Used Army Surpius Tires in Exce 


ARMY TYPE EXTRA 


HEAVY TREAD 


Good for mud & rough going. 
condition. Used 


750x16— 6 ply Jeep 

ply and tube 
ply and tube 
ply and tube 


Perfect 


750x20— 8 
900x16— 6 
900x20—-10 


USED TRUCK TIRES 


Excelient Condition Grade A 


6 


1600 x 16 
1700 x 16 


i 
NOC OCec¢acac 


1300 x 24 


TAKE OFFS—90°% 


Heavy Army Tread 


750 X 20 | 
SPRAYER TIRES 


14 Ply 
12 Ply 
8 Ply 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


FRESH STOCK. Not surplus. 
Good for Mud & Heavy Loading. 


NEW ARMY TREAD Ist 


$17.50 
17.50 
17.50 
25.00 


2 oy. 
New Regular Tread Specials 


$25 00 en ggexze 40 ist < ) $59.50 
. the tube | 1000x20 33 y~d 
1000x22 
750x15 
750x117 
750x20 


«USED TRUCK poy 
n20 780% 2.50 


750x20 750x16 
AIR TIGHT Larger Sizes $4.00 


12 
6 
8 
8 


New Nylon $77.50 
35.00 
35.00 


used excel. 


used excel. 


NYLON AIRPLANE TIRES FOR CONVERSION 


WAGON SPECIALS — FULLY GUARANTEED 
All tires sold without wheels will fit on reg. drop center wagon wheels 


REMEMBER, when ordering wheels specify no. 


650 x 14 Ply ane used tire tube and new 
wheel 3 ton per tire 
650-700 x 3S 16 Piy nylon new tire and new 
ton per tire 
<é Ply nylon new tire and new 


$186.50 
25.50 


7 ton per tire 25.50 
16 Piy nylon new tire, tube and 
7 ton per tire 30.00 


We have a GANS SURPLUS TIRE 
every known tire 1D 4 ait Orders Filled 


stock. Please write 
for sizes not listed. Send Check or M.O. 


SAVE UP TO 50% 


eae 
Electric Razors, Housewares, Etc. 
TRANSISTOR RADIOS, HI-FI 
SEND $1.00 FOR MONEY SAVING DISCOUNT 
CATALOG & GENUINE LEATHER GIFT WALLET 


OPERATED BY TOTALLY DISABLED 
WORLD WAR I! VETERAN 


FIDELIS WHOLESALERS 
Niagara Square Station 


P.O. Box 224-AVG Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Three ee ee me el oe 


No C.0.D 


of bolts, bolt circle and hub dimensions. 
750 x 16 12 Ply nyion used tire and new 
S ton per tire 
12 Piy nyton used tire 
S ton per tire 
12 Ply nyion new tire and new tube 
S ton per tire 
750 x 16 12 Ply nylon new tire, tube and new 
wheel S ton per tire .... no 


co. Dept. B 
1003 Broadway 
Chelsea 50, 
Mass. 


Phone 
Turner 
9-2025 
9-2078 


DEALERS 
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You can be FREE from TRUSS SLAVERY 


Surel you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSS FOREVER, be rid of Hernia Wor- 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a grip- 
ing, chafing and unsanitary truss. For there 
is now a new modern Non-Surgical treat- 
ment that is designed to permanently cor- 
rect hernia. These Non-Surgical treatments 
are so certain, that a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance is given. 

Write a for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, ex- 
pensive surgery. Tells how non-surgically 
— may again work, live, play, and enjoy 
ife in the manner you desire. There is no 
obligation. Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. 48628, 
Excelsior Springs, Me. 


ROADSIDE STAND SIGNS FOR SALE 
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able. These strips are 28" 


APPLES CIDER 
BEANS CUCUMBERS 
BERRIES EGGS 
BLACKBERRIES GRAPES 
BLUEBERRIES HONEY 
CANTALOUPES MELONS 
CAULIFLOWER ONIONS 
TURNIPS 


long x 5" 


signs are printed on 
heavy board—22" by 
28", in two colors. One color is 
Orange Day Glow which shines in 
the daytime. The sign has a dark 
green background. It is eye catch- 
ing and appealing. Here is what it 
looks like— 


4 


In addition, individual fruit and 
vegetable strips, which can be at- 
tached to the big sign, are avail- 
wide. Here are the signs available: 


PEACHES PUMPKINS 
PEAS STRAWBERRIES 
PEARS SWEET CHERRIES 
PEPPERS SWEET CORN 
PLUMS SQUASH 
POTATOES TART CHERRIES 
PRUNES TOMATOES 
WATERMELONS 


The —_ 


waterproo 


The price for the Big Two Color sign is $3.00 apiece, or two signs for $5.00. 
The strips are 50c apiece or 10 for $3.50. Minimum ORDER—$2.00. 
Send Your Order to—Roadside Stand Sign Dept. 


American Vegetable Grower Publishing Company 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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Farm Labor Is 
SENATOR Harrison A. Williams of 


New Jersey is chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Migrant Labor. 
Like most senators, he is conscien 
tious and zealous about his duties. Ac 
through field trips and 
hearings, he and his committee spent 
long hours and traveled widely study- 
ing migrant labor. The result of over 
a year’s study was recently presented 
to Congress in the form of an 11-bill 
tarm labor package 

Senator Williams believes that his 
ally in getting these bills through Con- 
gress should be growers themselves, 
because the legislation will help grow- 
better conditions mi- 

These are the Senztor’s 


cordingly, 


ers create for 
grant labor. 
own words 

But what has happened ? There has 
been almost unanimous opposition to 
the regulations the Senator is trying 
to put across. What went wrong? 
Could Senator Williams failed 
to judge the temper of growers cor- 
rectly? Or does he feel that because 
spent a year studying farm 
labor growers should support his 
views because he, in his wisdom, is 
better 

How 


have 
he has 


informed ? 

can Senator Williams in his 
right mind expect any grower to sup- 
port a bill that will prevent 15-year 
olds from employed on the 
farm? As Charles Creuziger, able 
president of Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation of America, pointed out, there 
are many family operated vegetable 
farms where the teenagers contribute 
important amounts of work in sum- 
mers and at harvesttime. 

Does the Senator fail to realize that 
the young people are important to the 
the farm? Anybody who 
has ever worked as a boy on a farm 
knows the strong impression it made 
on him and how he remembers with 
pleasure those days on the farm. Is 
this denied to our 
vouth 7 


being 


success ot 


now going to be 

How can Senator Williams expect 
growers to support a bill that gives to 
unions the power to organize farm 
workers. Unions have almost monop- 
olistic power over industry. Must 
they have the same power over farm- 
ng: 

Does Senator Williams also expect 
growers to support a bill establishing 
t minimum for agriculture ? 
(;rowers know it 1s impossible to legis- 
late wages, that higher wages must be 
based on increased productivity. 

Minimum wages in industry have 


wage 


46 


on the Hot Seat 


helped create the largest army of un- 
employed we have ever known in this 
country. Minimum wages in agricul- 
ture will eliminate the last 
sources of employment available to 
many marginal workers. Does Sen- 
ator Williams want to add to the army 
of unemployed ? 

The reasoning behind Senator Wil- 
liams’ thinking escapes us. We believe 
that much should be done to help the 
migrant worker and believe in the 
basic purposes of Senator Williams’ 
study. But please, Senator, can't you 
suggest remedies which are more cer- 
tain to help the migrant and the na- 
tional economy? Surely from your 
wide experience in national affairs 
you can devise other methods which 
will accomplish the same objectives 
more surely and this time with the 
100% backing of the nation’s grow- 
ers. 
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Time for Action 


ONE thing you are going to read a 
lot more about in coming issues of 
\MERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER is the 
loss of good vegetable and potato land 
to the growth of suburbs. To our way 
of thinking, much of this loss is need- 
less and can be avoided. 

Bill Monahan, our special Califor- 
nia correspondent, writes on page 11 
of this issue on how California hopes 
to solve this problem by taxing farm 
land on the basis of its farm value, 
not its value for a_ subdivision. 


af 
pon dow 
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"He's bound te go places—he got his start 
in the cellar!"* 


EDITORIALS 


Whether or not this idea will be made 
into law by the California legislature 
remains to be seen. 

It is estimated that, in the past 15 
years, 17 million acres of the flattest 
and most fertile farm land in the na- 
tion have been lost to suburban 
sprawl. A precious natural resource 
is being needlessly squandered. 

Not long ago we talked with a 


QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


“Those who have been producing 
abundance (in the U. S.) have not been 
getting the reward they deserve for 
their ability and productivity ... If 
some of the highly organized—and highly 
vocal—industries were put through an 
economic squeeze of these farm dimen- 
sions, they'd yell so loud we'd hear 
echoes coming back from the moon.” 

—Orville L. Freeman 


grower who will be assessed $20,000 
for a county sewer that will run 
through his farm. The sewer will 
make possible further spread of the 
suburbs. Already he has been assessed 
for city water on 1000 feet of front- 
age at $3 a front foot. His taxes are 
at $42 per thousand valuation. 

He knows his days as a grower are 
numbered. There are two alternatives 
facing him. One is to sell out and re- 
tire to a split-level and watch the cars 
go by. But, to get maximum return 
from his property he must subdivide 
it himself, and this can be a risky 
proposition. 

The second alternative is to pick up 
and move further out into the coun- 
try. To a man 55 years of age, it 
seems like a big undertaking to start 
all over again. Also, there seems to be 
no place in his county or adjacent 
counties that suburbia won't catch up 
with him. 

It's a big problem and one deserv- 
ing more attention than it has been 
getting. Now is the time to do some- 
thing. After the excavators and build- 
ers arrive is too late. 


Coming Next Month 


@ BUYER’S GUIDE—Where to 
Equipment and Supplies 

@ Brand Names of Newer Organic Pesti- 
cides 

@ Vegetable 
chusetts 

@® How the 
Cost of 

@ A Handy 
Control 


Buy 


Areas of America—Massa- 


Turners of Michigan Keep 
Production Records 


Guide for Chemical Weed 
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recognize this pest ” 


residual action. As an insecticide, it is effective against a variety of in- 
sects including Mexican Bean Beetle, bean leaf beetle, and lygus bug 
on beans. And because it kills both mites and insects, ethion gives you 
positive control of your principal bean pests at minimum material and 


You would know him in an instant if you found him chewing your 
bean plants this season—you guessed it—Mexican Bean Beetle. @ If 
you would rather not see him at all—better get new, economical 
ethion. Economical because it gives you control of all the important 


bean insects plus highly effective control of mites, as well. 6 application cost. e See your dealer for complete details. 
Why pay for a separate miticide—ethion does both jobs. He'll tell you how well it worked in your area last season 
e As a miticide, ethion combines fast initial kill with long . » » how you can make it add to your profits this year. 
NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION e FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


TECHNICAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT e e MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 





COASTAL/ATLANTIC 


modern varieties for broccoli growers asgrow 

Coastal (for the Far West) and Atlantic (for other leading broccoli 

areas) are bred by Asgrow to slice dollars from your costs and 

add extra profits for your crop. he: 
Check these cost-cutting features: 


planting, heavy tonnage per acre. Head qual- 
ity is uniform and excellent. 


V Relatively uniform maturity significantly re- 
duces harvest costs. 


\/ Very rapid growth and early maturity mean 
less expense for irrigation, pest control. Both 
Coastal and Atlantic are suited for direct- 
seeding. 

\/ Very small, compact plants permit very close 

If you grow broccoli, you should try one of these new Asgrow varieties. One or the other is intended for your 
particular conditions. Ask your Asgrow dealer or sales representative for details. Or write to our nearest address. 


Asgrow Seed Company 


New Haven 2, Conn. 


Atlanta 2, Ga. e Mechanicsburg, Pa. Oakland 4, Calif. e San Antonio 11 


Asgrow Seed Company International, Milford, Conn. The Kilgore Seed Company, Plant City, Fla. 





